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MancH 27 (legislative day, Marcu 26), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. O’Manoney, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 3386] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 3386) to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
establish a Commission for the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt,” approved July 28, 1955, having 
considered the same, reports favorably thereon without amendment 


and recommends that the bill do pass. 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is to authorize additional 
appropriations so as to permit the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission to carry out its plans for the celebration in 1958 of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 


STATEMENT 


Public Law 183 of the 84th Congress (69 Stat. 384), approved 
July 28, 1955, established the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission c omposed of 15 Commissioners to prepare plans and à program 
for signalizing the 100th anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt 
in the year 1958, inc ‘luding plans for the completion of the development 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Island in the Potomac River and the 
completion and development of Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park in North Dakota. 

Pursuant to the provisions of that act, the Commission was organ- 
ized as follows: the President of the United States, the President of 
Ме Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, all ex 
officio, 
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The President of the United States appointed eight members of the 

Commission as follows: 

Mrs; Hazel H. Abel, of Nebraska. 

. Gov. C. Norman Brunsdale, of North Dakota. 
. Mr. Hal Davies, of North Dakota. 

. Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, of New York. 

. Mrs. Sherman Post Haight, of Connecticut. 

. Judge Herbert Millen, of Pennsylvania. 

. Mr. Lowell Stockman, of Oregon. 

. Mr. Oscar S, Straus II, of New York. 

The President of the Senate has appointed two members of the 
Commission as follows: 

1. Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota. 

2. Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives appointed two 
members of the Commission as follows: 

1. Congressman Steven Derounian, of New York. 

2. Congressman Leo W. O'Brien, of New York. 

On December 16, 1955, the Commission met at the call of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of organization. 
At that meeting which was presided over by Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, the following were elected and subsequently confirmed 
by the full membership of the Commission: Vice President Nixon, as 
Chairman; Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Vice Chairman; and Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn, as Secretary and Director. Mr. Conrad L. 
Wirth, of the District of Columbia and of the Department of the 
Interior was named fiscal officer. 

Subsequent meetings of the Commission's executive committee 
and full membership were held. on January 18 and February 15, 1956, 
for the conduct of the Commission’s business. Temporary head- 
quarters for the Commission have been established at Theodore 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th Street, New York City. 

Section 7 of the original resolution authorized an appropriation 
of not more than $10,000 in the belief that the sum would be sufficient 
for the organization of the Commission and the preparation of the 
initial report to the Congress. This has been done and in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of July 28, 1955, the report was filed 
with the Congress on March 1, 1956. 

This proposed legislation would amend the original joint resolution 
so as to provide an authorization for additional funds, not to exceed 
the sum of $461,000, necessary to carry out the minimum provisions of 
the original joint resolution. 

The Commission has estimated that its total budgetary needs, from 
its creation in 1955 to its dissolution in 1959, will be $461,000. This 
budget is as follows: 


О “1 ©› ©л н» Co мч 


И брелоки edite hri mime $225, 000 
FOr CRONE ОШИ а оаа аннан аара аа а о, о A 100, 000 
ПЕНИ МЕНИ сеен на омеа аан Ча Д аы 38, 000 
For rent, utilities, telephone, telegraph, postage. and miscellaneous 

ИЧЕ ВЕ онаа Ло ань о аен на а ааа 86, 000 
For office equipment and supplies................................. 12, 000 


There is on file with the committee a comprehensive breakdown and 
explanation of the proposed budget and a full explanation for all 
sums proposed to be appropriated. The report to Congress submitted 
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on March 1, 1956, points out in great detail the work to be done by the 
Commission in the preparation of the centennial celebration in 1958. 
The Commission, in its report, sets out the need for the funds necessary 
to carry out the three tasks expressly indicated by the Congress in the 
joint resolution establishing the Commission. 

1. То prepare *a program for signalizing the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt” and “to take such steps as may 
be necessary to coordinate and correlate its plans with those prepared 
by State or civic bodies’’; and “if the participation of other nations is 
deemed desirable" to “communicate to that end with the govern- 
ments of such nations through the State Department.” 

2. To provide for the “completion of the development of Theodore 
Roosevelt Island in the Potomac River.” 

3. To provide for “the completion of the development of Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial National Park in North Dakota.” 

The committee believes it is necessary that the Centennial Commis- 
sion be provided additional and adequate funds in order to accomplish 
the purposes set forth in the resolution creating the Commission. 

With the prophetic words of Theodore Roosevelt: 


The fate of the 20th century will in no small degree depend 
upon the type of citizenship developed on this continent, 


the committee believes that a proper celebration of the centennial 
of the death of the 26th President of the United States should make 
this observance a potent factor in the fight for an awakened, free, and 
inspired America. 

The committee, accordingly, is of the opinion that this legislation, 
authorizing additional appropriations not to exceed $461,000, is 
meritorious and, therefore, recommends favorable consideration of 
S. 3386 without amendment. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Pusiic Law 183, 84rH Conaress, Ist Session (69 Srar. 
384) 
* + * ж ж * * 


Sec. 7. [There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution, but in no event shall the sums hereby 
authorized to be appropriated exceed a total of $10,000.] 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed the 
- of $461,000 to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
ution. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany a chart on organization of Federal executive departments and 
agencies} 


This report is submitted to the Senate pursuant to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, which directs the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to evaluate the effects of laws enacted to reorganize 
the executive branch of the Government. It includes details relative 
to organizational changes in the executive branch of the Government 
during the calendar year 1955, and is the 14th in a series first com- 
piled as of January 1, 1947. Accompanying this report is a chart ' 
outlining the organization of Federal executive departments and agen- 
cies, with personnel assignments to each major operating unit down 
to the division level, as of January 1, 1956. 

A complete tabulation of all agencies active on January 1, 1947, 
and those which have been created or abolished during the intervening 
period, with total employees assigned to such agencies, as of January 
1 of each year, is contained in the appendix of thisreport. Explanatory 
footnotes indicate when and under what authority new agencies were 
established, and similar data is included with respect to those which 
have been abolished or transferred. 

Significant personnel changes during the past year, and reorganiza- 
tions effected in the departments and agencies as set forth in this 
report, are based upon ода ов supplied, at the request of the 
chairman, by the appropriate accountable officer for each of the 
departments and agencies. Reorganization data and changes in 
personnel figures, and the resultant savings and efficiencies reported, 
are based upon comments and estimates furnished by the agencies, 
and do not necessarily represent either the views or the findings 
of the committee. Organizational changes effected pursuant to 

! For sale by Superirtendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 
2% cents, Additional copies of this report are also available at 25 cents 8 copy. 
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2 ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


recent enactments, or resulting from internal surveys conducted 
under administrative controls, as well as appreciable changes in per- 
sonnel assignments, are set forth on the chart and in the section of 
this report entitled “Organization and Personnel Changes in Executive 
Departments since January 1, 1955." A similar section covers the 
independent agencies. Other sections of the report deal with (a) 
nomenclature and components; (6) total employees in the executive 
departments and independent agencies; (c) overseas employees; (d) 
overseas contract employees; (e) the legislative and judicial branches; 
(f) Government corporations; and (g) new components established or 
abolished since January 1, 1947. Comparative figures are included 
where appropriate. 


NOMENCLATURE AND COMPONENTS 


In accordance with a policy initiated by this committee in the 80th 
Congress (S. Rept. No. 243), the new agencies have followed, in 
general, uniform reorganization patterns, and other agencies have 
effected changes designed to improve nomenclature. The committee 
is continuing its efforts to encourage the improvement of nomenclature 
standards and uniformity, which were endorsed by the original 
Hoover Commission, and has repeatedly urged all agencies to conform 
to this program when reorganizations are to be made. 

All field offices and overseas activities, regardless of the number 
involved, were counted as single units. Thus, in the Bureau of Post 
Office Operations of the Post Office Department, 465,025 employees 
were included in the field service; and the Department of Agriculture 
reported 51 State and insular offices, some 3,000 field offices staffed 
by non-Federal employees as units of the agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees, and 1,613 field offices of the Farmers 
Home Administration. In each instance, these activities were 
counted as one unit. In the miscellaneous and functional category 
are included all operating, descriptive, or functional components, as 
well as field and overseas activities which do not conform to the 
standard nomenclature designations. 

The total of 2,099 operating components to which personnel assign- 
ments were made as of January 1, 1956, reflects an increase of 162 
from a total of 1,937 reported as of January 1, 1955—134 in the 13 
executive departments and 28 in the 46 independent agencies. 

In the first chart released by the committee, as of January 1, 1947, 
operating components totaling 2,369 units were reported, or 270 more 
than on January 1, 1956. Many of these, however, included com- 
ponents which were omitted from the current chart, since they did 
not conform to the committee’s general policy of reporting only 
major operating units down to the equivalent of the division level. 

The following nomenclature summary is submitted as a guide for 
effecting greater uniformity of organization. It reflects trends in 
Government operations, but cannot be used as a true barometer of 
the growth or reduction of major components, although the committee 
will continue to endeavor to stabilize the uniformity of reporting 
areas in every way possible. 
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Nomenclature summary 


Executive 


Executive | Independent 
Name eg Se departments| agencies Total 

DUNEDIN асное АКАЕВА РКИ ИРК 13 | көөсөр өерен 13 
LINDEN LL Lbuiddebbeehqidbsmaendéqepbasi»eopo4dehboP de 5 16 21 
НИВА л лен осины heute) monde 12 13 25 
CIL Loy ephpunededechiundbeisid tt iiisuo Bupnsineco S5 aatis 7 15 22 
орады онадан 5 437 258 703 
А озона озна ве сафњо 45 32 77 
о оь станаа аа | 1 50 40 91 
боев бывала 5 410 174 589 
OA асалода гаво дій | ETATE ETIE NERI 24 21 45 
Miscellaneous and functional................... | 5 | 402 106 523 

арылай | 19 | 1, 405 675 2, 099 





1 Type of corporations only, shown as a functioning unit, and not the actual number. For example, the 
12 intermediate credit banks have been counted as 1 bank. Mixed-ownership corporations (3 groups) are 
not included. Does not include 1 corporation (Institute of Inter-American Affairs) not reported as an 
operating component, nor 1 (Inland Waterways Corporation) which is being liquidated and is no longer 
active. (See table, p. 58.) 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


At the end of calendar year 1955, the Federal Government had in an 
employment status a total of 2,355,192 persons, exclusive of the uni- 
formed personnel of the Armed Forces, as compared to 2,360,534 
at the beginning of the year—a net decrease of 5,342. Of this total, 
2,329,019 served in the executive branch; 21,827 in the legislative 
branch; and 4,346 in the judicial branch. 

The total of 2,329,019 employees reported by the executive branch 
represented a net decrease of 5,678 during the last calendar year (an 
increase of 74 in the Executive Office of the President and 6,098 in 
the departments; and a decrease of 11,850 in the independent agen- 
cies). The independent agencies reported a net reduction of 20,718 
since January 1, 1954. 

The executive branch total is 66.394 more than were reported on 
January 1, 1947. It also exceeded the previous postwar low (prior 
to the Korean invasion), on January 1, 1950, by 367,990. The total 
employment figures include 121,868 WAE (when actually employed) 
and part-time employees іп а рау status as of January 1, 1956, as 
compared to 125,045 WAE reported on January 1, 1955. 

Employees serving without compensation (W OC' s) (shown paren- 
thetically on the chart opposite the totals for each department or 
agency) aggregating 100,452 on January 1, 1956, or 805 less than a 
year ago, are not included in the totals. These included 41,374 
uncompensated employees of the Selective Service System serving as 
local board members, advisers to registrants, and so forth; 40,92 9 
in the Veterans’ Administration; and 18,149 in other agencies. For 
security reasons, no employees of the Central Intelligence Agency are 
reported. 


Executive departments 


The executive departments reported a total of 2,029,361 paid 
employees as of January 1, 1956, a decrease of 6,098 during the last 
calendar vear, and 230 less than on January 1, 1954. The termina- 
tion of the Foreign Operations Administration, and transfer of its 
employees to the newly created International Cooperation Admin- 
istration within the Department of State, resulted in a decrease 
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of 6,127 employees in the independent agencies, and added 7,465 
presently employed by ICA to the total in the executive departments. 

During the 9-year period from 1947 to 1956, there has been an overall 
increase of 239,097 employees within the executive departments, of 
whom 160,214 were in the military departments, 50,044 in the Post 
Office Department, 6,384 in State, 6,152 in Justice, and 5,266 in Com- 
merce. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, created 
in 1953, now has 44,856 employees (an increase of 13,340 over the 1947 
total of 31,516 reported by the Federal Security Agency). During the 
9-year period, decreases of 24,129 in Treasury, 3,967 in Agriculture, 
3,230 in Interior, and 2,493 in Labor have been reported. 

In the Department of Defense, net increases of 7 and 21,183 in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Air Force, respectively, were 
reported during 1955. The Army and the Navy reported decreases 
of 27,562 and 6,749, respectively, for a total overall decrease of 13,121. 

Increases were also reported during the last calendar year by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of 8,200, of which 
approximately 3,600 were transferred with the Indian Health Service 
from Interior; the Department of State, of 8,100, which includes 
employees transferred to the Department upon liquidation of FOA; 
6,091 in the Department of Agriculture; 1,104 by the Post Office 
Department; 339 by the Department of Labor; and 183 by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Decreases were reported by the Departments of 
Commerce (594), and Treasury (859). The Department of the In- 
terior reported 3,345 fewer employees last vear, which resulted largely 
from the transfer of the Indian Health Service to HE W, involving ap- 
proximately 3,600 employees. 

Independent agencies 

Reports from the independent agencies reflect a net decrease of 
11,850 employees during the past calendar year, and an overall decrease 
of 172,861 during the period from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 1956. 
The totals for 1955 were affected appreciably by the abolishment of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, and the resulting transfer of 
ite functions and personnel to the newly created International Cooper- 
ation Administration within the Department of State, involving 6,127 
employees reported by FOA on January 1, 1955. Also, the overall 
9-year reduction included more than 36, 000 employees who were in- 
volved in the elevation of the Federal Security Agency to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the transfer of 9,500 
RFC employees to Treasury. 

The largest long-range decrease was in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, with 49,342 fewer employees in 1955 than in 1947, of which 
169 occurred in the last calendar vear. Other decreases reported 
during calendar year 1955 included 6,338 in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 491 in the Panama Canal Company, 324 in the Selective 
Service System, 234 in the Housing and Home Finance Agency, with 
14 other agencies reporting total decreases of 1,227. Increases 
totaling 2,362 were reported by 22 agencies during 1955, the largest 
increase, 963, having been reported bv the United States Information 
Agency. New agencies reported a total of 627 employees, and 
abolished or transferred agencies involved 6,546 employecs. 

Since January 1, 1947, the Tennessee Valley Authority has increased 
its employees by 2,943, the decrease of 6,338 during 1955, largely being 
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due to a decline in construction activities, New agencies created since 
1947—the General Services Administration (25,891), United States 
[Information Agency (10,500), Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(10,299), and the Atomic Energy Commission (6,234), whose em- 
ployees now make up a substantial part of the independent agency 
personnel total—and the transfer or liquidation of such agencies as 
the RFC, FSA, and FOA, involving approximately 53,000 employees, 
does not permit any meaningful comparison as to normal increases or 
decreases in the independent agencies during the 9-year period. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


All departments and agencies were requested to report the number 
of employees engaged in carrying on Pederal activities in foreign 
countries, indicating the number of such employees who are American 
citizens and those who are nationals of other countries. 

A recapitulation of the reports submitted to the committee shows 
that there were 204,019 employees of the executive branch of the 
Government engaged in overseas activities as of January 1, 1956, of 
which 87,453 were American citizens and 116,566 nationals of other 
countries. This represents a decrease of 22,935 over the totals for 
January 1, 1955—an increase of 2,794 American citizens and a de- 
crease of 25,729 nationals of other countries. Included in the total 
were 178,649 employed by the executive departments—142,924 civilian 
employees in the Department of Defense; 21,461 in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the Department of State (including ICA); 4,248 in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 2,950 in the Department of Commerce: 2,501 in 
the Post Office Department; 1,766 in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; 1,170 in the Department of Agriculture; 970 in 
the Department of the Treasury; 535 in the Department of Justice, 
and 124 in the Department of Labor. 

The independent agencies reported 25,370 overseas employees, & 
reduction of 4,331 in 1955. The shifting of 5,845 employees formerly 
reported by the Foreign Operations Administration, abolished June 30, 
1955, to the International Cooperation Administration within the 
Department of State accounts for the differential in the number of 
overseas employees reported by the independent agencies and largely 
for the increase of American citizens employed overseas by the execu- 
tive departments. Agencies which employed a substantial number of 
persons in overseas areas in 1955 include the Panama Canal Com- 

any, 14,749; the United States Information Agency, 8,118; the 

leterans' Administration, 1,253; and the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, 695. The other independent agencies reported a 
combined total of 555 overseas personnel. 

A complete list of all overseas assignments is included by department 
and agency in the totals summary printed on the chart. 


Overseas contract employees 

Data furnished to the committee, in response to its request, reflect 
a net decrease of 31,570 in overseas contract employees during the 
calendar year. The figures apply only to foreign nationals and do 
not include American citizens under contract for personal services 
either at home or abroad. Totals by department follow: 
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Foreign nationals provided by contractual agreements 
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ЕО е aq die m «ders Qiiedim dcm toot aso drop d ite 196, 777 
France (French nationals) - . ......2......-...----.20 2. 17, 281 
French Morocco (local hire).......-................ i... 239 
ОКОН ПОНИ, ОВО) а аа еназа нь шь AA 87, 880 
АША ИАЛ ЖАЛДАП сз лизин әд» лен әрен нез 54+» 5-4 85, 318 
Korea (Korean Service Corps) ........................- 6, 059 
Я ль. 21, 991 
ИС О els eddie икра m ida ie ades ded Ra ende 2, 01 
О ДА онн а еа А а а а а 18, 440 
| Trinidad (British West Indies) ..--.---..-.-....-......- 501 
| MEE MN i ud ua AUS da RS aM RR Urat qc a SOR S. a ecd a eL 1, 006 
Е ТЕТ а us oss me dom ae; 30 
ј ЗЕН; езььнана 85, 129 
| О ооо Аллы йә йы» 4. 45% eR Mee 2 
t А ее 7, 631 
French Morocco........... A но on оа сь а о cil 4, 915 
} Germany (provided by the Federal Republic of Germany 
; and the Berlin Magistrat at no expense to the United 
ONO a ei eh Losi ede cewek eds ee qb 21, 527 
И аа ре a 7, 062 
ВЕН qs noni dics meos ie ar eon аа 43, 255 
а 210 
Е БЕ оо И cbe ca 17 
i адены lal er сан 17 
| В о о a ноти мон и DR 463 
Department of State (Internationa! Cooperation Administration)...... 1, 836 
Treasury Department (translators in Rome, Italy)...........-.---.-- 2 
Ps tides оС ламы a 305, 735 
According to these reports, the Department of the Army reduced 


the number of contractual employees during the last year by 39,899, 
and the Navy and Air Force increased the number of such employees 
by 663 and 5,861, respectively. The ICA reported 1,836 foreign na- 
tionals employed under contractual agreements, not previously sup- 
plied by FOA. The Treasury includes 2 not reported the previous 
year, while the Atomic Energy Commission did not include 33 such 
employees reported on January 1, 1955. 


THE LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES 
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As of January 1, 1956, there were 21,827 employees in the legis- 
lative branch and 4,346 in the judicial branch, net increases of 150 
and 186, respectively. 

Total employees in the legislative branch were reported as follows: 
Government Printing Office, 6,658 (including 164 field employees), 
a reduction of 138 during 1955, due to a provision of law under which 
the Public Printer is required to keep on the rolls only the number 
of emplovees the workload demands; General Accounting Office, 
5,626 (40 overseas), & decrease of 182 since January 1, 1955; the 
Congress, 5,913 (2,200 in the Senate, an increase of 137, and 3,713 
in the House of Representatives, an increase of 280, authorized under 
the provisions of Public Law 242, 84th Cong.); Library of Congress, 
2,421; and the Architect of the Capitol, 1,209 (including employees 
in the Botanic Garden, the House restaurants, and in the grounds of 
the Supreme Court and the Library of Congress). 

The 4,346 employees in the judicial branch were distributed as 
follows: United States district courts, 3,550; courts of appeals, 296; 
Supreme Court and marshal’s office, 196; Administrative Office of 
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the United States courts, 113; Court of Claims, 70; Customs Court, 
72; Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 22; Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, 15; and Territorial courts (Hawaii), 12. 


Reorganization of the General Accounting Office 


On February 23, 1956, the Committee on Government Operations 
submitted to the Senate a report entitled “Review of Audit Reports 
of the Comptroller General” (S. Rept. 1572, 84th Cong.), which sets 
forth in detail the audit program and procedures followed by the 
General Accounting Office, with brief analyses of comprehensive audits 
submitted to the Congress beginning with the 80th Congress through 
the first session of the 84th Congress. "This report sets forth progress 
made in the audit program and outlines certain reorganizational pro- 
cedures being adopted by the General Accounting Office. 

The Comptroller General reports that there is a need to further 
strengthen the operations of the GAO, by bringing about improved 
coordination in the accounting and auditing relationships with the 
executive agencies, and by placing more emphasis on the development 
of accounting and auditing policy and the consistent application 
thereof in the daily work of the Office. In order to accomplish these 
objectives, and at the same time permit more effective use of person- 
вы, there is presently under way a realinement of some work of the 
GAO. 

'The changes being made are in the accounting and auditing areas. 
In simple terms, two steps are being taken. First, the day-to-day 
work in the accounting systems and the auditing fields is being 
combined. 'The work has been handled by separate organizational 
units—the Accounting Systems Division carrying out accounting 
systems work and the Division of Audits performing the audit work. 
Second, the combined accounting and auditing work is being divided 
into two groups. These are the Defense Accounting and Auditing 
Group and the Civilian Accounting and Auditing Group. This second 
step will enable the, General Accounting Office to bring about more 
effective management of its work in each of the respective areas, and 
to place a greater emphasis on the audit of defense activities than has 
been the case in the past. 

The General Accounting Office reports that it will also have a highly 
specialized staff group for accounting and auditing policy and gov- 
ernmentwide fiscal procedures. This staff will be responsible for the 
accounting principles and standards developed for the guidance of 
executive agencies, auditing policy and practices of the General 
Accounting Office, and the developmental work required to evaluate 
the feasibility of electronic processes for given fiscal operations. ‘Two 
additional staff units are planned. One will be for staff management 
and will have an overall responsibility for the improvement of the 
quality and size of the staff available for accounting and auditing 
activities, including training and work assignments. Another will 
provide centralized administration of the field accounting and auditing 
offices. 

In bringing about the realinement of the work, the Comptroller 
General contemplates no basic change in accounting and audit policy. 
The present approach to audit will continue, with emphasis on the 
constructive aspect of reporting. Similarly, cooperative accounting 
systems work will be vigorously continued, with emphasis on the 
review and evaluation of existing systems. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE PEPARTMENTS 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1955? 


The following is a summation of internal reorganizations and ad- 
ministrative changes effected during calendar year 1955 by the various 
departments of the executive branch of the Government, as reported 
to the committee: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department reported & net increase of 6,091 employees from 
January 1, 1955, to January 1, 1956, which was attributed to increased 
appropriations. Of these, 3,520 were reported as full-time employees. 

here were no major organization changes in the Department 
during the 1955 айлы: year; however, a number of organizational 
adjustments were reported as having been made at the divisional or 
c viam level in some of the agencies. "The most important are listed 
elow: 


Agricultural Research Service 


The Washington Utilization Research Branch was abolished and 
its activities transferred to the Eastern Utilization Research Branch 
in order to bring about more effective integration and organization 
of utilization research functions. Four regional business offices were 
established in connection with the reorganization and decentralization 
of common-service functions to the field. Some realinements in 
research activities were made in the areas of human nutrition and 
home economics through the establishment of a Household Economics 
Research Branch. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 

A consolidation was made of the Freight Rate Services Branch and 
the United States Warehouse Act Branch into a new Special Services 
Division. Included in the activities of this Division are those defense 
functions formerly performed in the Office of the Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Marketing Service. 


Commodity Stabilization Service 
To expand the sale of CCC-owned commodities, an Office of General 
Sales Manager was established to determine and direct policies and 
rograms. Simultaneously, the Commodity Disposal Coordination 
ivision was abolished. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


To provide more effective achievement of basic programs, a minor 
reorganization was carried out in this agency. A Dairy and Poultry 
Division was established to give full attention to the problem of 
developing and expanding foreign market outlets for eggs, poultry, 
and related products. The International Trade Fairs Branch and 
the Exports Projects Branch were established in the Foreign Trade 
Programs Division to provide program leadership for the use of 
foreign currencies which accrue to the United States under the Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 480. Some 
adjustments were made in the Agricultural Attaché Organization, 
after passage of Public Law 690, title VI, to provide better administra- 
tion and coordination of attaché activities. 


? For additional reorganization and administrative changes effected, see report of the Committee on 
Government Operations filed February 23, 1956, entitled “‘Review of Audit Reports of the Comptroller 
Gener?” (8 Rept. No. 1572, 84th Cong.). 
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Rural Electrification Administration 

In the electric program, the offices of the Chief of the Northern 
Region and the Chief of the Southern Region were abolished in order 
to provide a more direct line of authority and coordination between 
the respective area offices and the Assistant Administrator. 
Office of Budget and Finance 

The Division of Internal Audit and Program Appraisal was estab- 
lished. This Division was formerly a unit in the Accounting Division. 
The separation of the function was essential to provide a stronger and 
more effective departmental staff leadership in the increasingly 
important field of internal audit, investigation, examination and 
appraisal of the financial, operational, and administrative aspects of 
agencies’ programs. 
Office of the General Counsel 


The Rural Utilization Loan and the Rural Utilization Operations 
Divisions were combined into one division, the Rural Utilities Division. 

The Department reported that, during the 1955 calendar year, it 
was faced with increased responsibilities in the fields of agricultural 
research, disease eradication, marketing, surplus disposal, and con- 
servation, and that, consequently, an increase in personnel was 
necessary to meet these new obligations. 'The major portion of this 
increase is attributable to greater activities in the following programs: 


Agricultural Research Service 


There was & net increase of 1,030 full-time employees and 3,424 
part-time employees to carry out the expanded research activities 
authorized by e ress. The increase in the number of full-time 
employees was mostly due to the addition of 581 personnel for livestock 
regulatory programs; particularly for the expanded brucellosis eradi- 
cation program and the assumption of meat inspection activities for 
the Army. The increase in the number of part-time personnel was 
reported as due entirely to the employment of fee-basis veterinarians 
for the brucellosis eradication program. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


An increase in full-time employment of approximately 450 person- 
nel was reported as due to: (a) expansion in marketing, economic, and 
statistical research brought about by increased emphasis on these 
programs and the appropriation of additional funds for such work; 
(b) the expansion of marketing service programs to meet increased 
demand of inspection, grading, classing, market news and reports, 
regulatory and other services to facilitate orderly marketing; (c) the 
extension of marketing agreements and orders to additional areas, 
and expansion of market outlet, food distribution, school milk and 
related programs brought about by increased emphasis on the dis- 
posal of surpluses. 


Commodity Stabilization Service 

The addition of approximately 680 full-time employees was reported 
as due mainly to: (a) increased price support activities in the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service commodity offices due to the loan 
programs, particularly the cotton loan program; (b) an increase of 
personnel for agricultural stabilization and conservation committees 
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in order to strengthen the administrative effectiveness of acreage 
allotments and marketing quota programs, agricultural conservation 
program and CCC storage facility loan programs. 


Forest Service 

An increase of 431 full-time employees was due to expansion of 
activities in forest research, increases in timber sales, and new road 
and trail construction in the Pacific Northwest. 


Soil Conservation Service 

An increase in personnel of approximately 340 full-time employees 
was due principally to staffing work units to assist new districts and 
the staffing of parties for watershed protection and flood prevention 
&uthorized under Public Law 566. An increase of approximately 
230 part-time employees was due to seasonal employees being able 
to perform services during the month of December, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Secretary of Commerce reported a decrease of 594 emplovees, 
and a number of organizational changes since January 1, 1955, as 
follows: 


Office of the Secretary 

On January 27, 1955, the Office of International Trade Fairs was 
established as a constituent unit of the Office of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Operating with funds and under the provisions of special 
authority granted the President, the principal function of this office 
is to foster and promote the foreign commerce of the United States 
through the medium of international trade fairs. 

An Agency Inspection Staff was established January 3, 1955, to pro- 
mote and maintain the highest standards of official conduct and ethics 
of officers and employees in execution of the Department’s programs. 


Business and Defense Services Administration 


The personnel strength of the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration increased during calendar year 1955 from 803 to 847. 
The major part of this increase represents an effort to bring the em- 
ployment in the Industry Divisions up to its planned level. 

During the past year the area development program increased in 
scope and importance to the extent that it was removed from the 
Office of Technical Services and given the status of an Office in the 
Business and Defense Services Administration. 


Bureau of the Census 


The reduction in total staff from 6.054 in January 1955 to 3,442 in 
January 1956 is largely due to the completion of the field work on the 
Censuses of Agriculture, Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Indus- 
tries. This reflects a decrease in staff of the Field Division from 
3,553 to 725. Virtually all of this decrease involved temporary em- 
ployees hired specifically for work on these censuses. As work on the 
censuses progressed from the data collection phase to the editing, 
tabulating, and publication phases, some increase in employment has 
resulted in a number of the divisions in Washington. These increases 
are in temporary employees hired for work on the censuses. 
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During the calendar year 1955, preliminary agriculture publications 
were issued for all counties, States, and United States summaries; 
retail trade releases were issued for nearly half of the States; and 9 
mineral industry and 12 manufactures releases were issued. These 
advance releases are reported to represent significant improvements 
from the timing of release dates of previous Censuses of Agriculture, 
Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Industries. Although no major 
organizational realinement occurred, 38 temporary field offices were 
established during January 1955 for the collection phase of the Busi- 
ness and Manufactures Censuses and, following completion of the 
collection, were closed by July 1955. These offices employed at peak 
966 employees. Temporary processing offices established in Pitts- 
burg, Kans., and Detroit, Mich., during 1954 to alleviate space 
shortages in Washington and to perform the clerical, editing, and 
card-punching work for the Census of Agriculture were closed. А 
third processing office was opened in Louisville, Ky., to prepare punch- 
cards for the Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Indus- 
tries. This office was closed during November after completing the 
punching work required. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Several changes were reported in the organization of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Fiscal functions were integrated in a new 
Budget and Finance Office, which performs the functions of the 
former Budget Office and the accounting functions formerly assigned 
to the Office of General Services. Security functions were transferred 
to the Office of the Assistant Administrator for Administration from 
the Office of General Services, which was redesignated the General 
Services Office. The Organization and Methods Office was eliminated 
and its functions transferred to the immediate Office of the Assistant 
Administrator for Administration. Four staff divisions in two pro- 
gram offices were integrated into the immediate offices of the directors 
of the respective program offices. The position of Deputy Adminis- 
trator was reestablished in the Office of the Administrator. 

The Secretary reported that the total increase of 845 employees 
between December 31, 1954, and December 31, 1955, was required 

rimarily to provide for (a) increased workload in air traffic control 
а and the commissioning of new aids to air navigation and 
air traffic control equipments in the Federal Airways system; (6) ex- 
panded services to the military in air traffic control gctivities; and 
(c) implementation of the provisions of Public Law 211, 84th Congress, 
which amended the Federal Airport Act. Additional increases in these 
areas are anticipated in calendar year 1956. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The Organization and Management Division has been established 
by elevating that function from branch status in the former Personnel 
and Management Division. The change was made in order to give 
greater emphasis to a planned, positive administrative management 
program and to provide a more direct working relationship between 
the directorate and the management staff. 

The field organizational structure has been realined. District 
offices have been delegated responsibilities for field operations in their 
geographic areas which were formerly handled by the several re- 
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spective divisions of the Bureau at the Washington office. 'The 

retary reports that this reorganization will effect & more direct 
handling of administrative and operational matters in the field, with 
no sacrifice of overall Bureau control and coordination, since the 
district offices, though having greater field responsibility, are under the 
direction of the Assistant Director rather than the several divisions 
of the Bureau. 

The installation of a central accounting system eliminates fiscal 
and cost accounting at the division level and provides bureauwide 
cost information for management and budget control purposes. 

The initial phases of a centralized motor vehicle program have been 
established. Cost data is now available by vehicle type and mileage 
category for use in determining the most economical use and replace- 
ment standards for vehicle operation. 

Other changes reported include the removal of the Commissioned 
Officers Personnel Branch from the Budget and Fiscal Services 
Division and its designation as a staff unit under the Assistant Di- 
rector; the removal of the Coast Pilot Branch from the Chart Di- 
vision and its relocation under the Coastal Surveys Division; and the 
abolishment of the Field Operations Branch of the Geophysics Di- 
vision, with the respective functions absorbed by the Geomagnetism 
and the Seismology Branches of that Division. 

While the various organization changes made during the past 
year are not immediately reflected in a large reduction of personnel, 
the Secretary stated that it is expected that they will, over a long 
period, result in greater economy and efficiency in the use of personnel, 
space, and facilities. 

Maritime Administration 

A continuing program to accomplish improvements in organization 
and operations was reported by the Maritime Administration. As 
& result the following changes in organization, with realinement of 
functions, were reported effected during calendar year 1955. 

The establishment of a position of maritime manpower officer within 
the Office of the Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, and Maritime 
Administrator. ‘The incumbent was assigned responsibilities for 
directing the activities of the maritime training officer, with authority 
to inspect and direct the execution of the Federal cadet training 
program and the activities of the State maritime schools; developing 
plans for the manning of new or experimental ships; establishing 
overall manpower requirements for shipyard and shipping personnel, 
excluding civil servants. 

The Office of National Shipping Authority was abolished, with the 
National Shipping Authority, its authorities and execution thereof, 
continuing in the Office of the Maritime Administrator. 

The establishment of an Office of Ship Operations with transfer, 
from the Office of National Shipping Authority, of the Foreign Trans- 
fer Branch, Division of Operations, Division of Ship Custody, and 
Division of Charter and Agency. In addition, a new Division of 
Port Development was created for the handling of functions trans- 
ferred from the Office of Property and Supply. The establishment 
of this office assured continuity for the conduct of activities relating 
to requirements for and allocation of ocean-going merchant shipping. 
including negotiating with shipping agencies of allied and associated 
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overnments; recommending action with respect to transactions 

involving vessel transfers to noncitizens of the United States or to 
foreign registry and flag; operation of Maritime Administration- 
owned or acquired ships; recommendations for purchase, charter-in, 
charter-out, or requisition of merchant ships for Government use; 
port development; and maintenance of reserve fleets. 

The abolishment of the Division of Ports and Facilities, Office of 
Property and Supply, upon transfer of the port development functions 
to the Office of Ship Operations; and the addition of a Facilities 
Management Branch under the Chief, Office of Property and Supply, 
to carry on the real property and facilities management functions. 

The transfer and return of the internal audits staff from the Office 
of the Administrator to the Office of the Comptroller. 

In conjunction with the improvements in organizational structure 
covered above, continued emphasis was given to increasing efficiency 
and economy through a vigorous program of management improve- 
ment throughout the Federal Maritime Board-Maritime Administra- 
tion. Of particular significance among the many improvements 
reported as having been effected, the following were cited: (a) A 
change in the method of calculating operating-differential subsidy 
rates resulted in a substantial reduction in the existing backlog on 
this work; (6) a modification of procedure relative to the submission 
by subsidized operators of vessel operating statements and sailing 
schedules achieved, on a continuous basis, considerable savings in 
personal service expenses of the agency as well as reducing the report- 
ing requirements of subsidized operators; (c) continued survey and 
examination of the efficiency and economy of operations of sub- 
sidized operators resulted in reductions in their operating costs 
(overtime, overhead, shore gang labor, etc.) which will lower amounts 
of subsidy payments by the Government; (d) a change in ship repair 
inspection techniques assuring a uniform and adequate inspection 
coverage within the limits of available personnel; (e) certain services 
and procedures with respect to ship mortgage satisfaction instruments 
were eliminated which resulted in some savings; (f) installation of a 
replacement: program covering the use of steel-hulled barges for wood- 
hull barges at the reserve fleet installations will realize a substantial 
savings in maintenance costs; (g) continued survey of records and 
files produced a substantial consolidation and disposition or transfer 
of many records to the Federal records centers and the release of 
space and file cabinets; in addition, approximately 350,000 pounds 
of scrap paper was sold with proceeds being turned over to the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; (h) continued efforts were directed 
at the United States Merchant Marine Academy in improvements 
to administrative procedures and the utilization of cadets and staff 
members for extra duty. 

The moderate increase of 146 during the year in the total number of 
personnel on Maritime Administration payrolls is attributed to the 
acceleration of the ship construction program and the need for the 
accomplishment of certain ship preservation backlogs resulting from 
the activation and deactivation of ships for the Korean hostilities 
from the reserve fleets. 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The decrease of 10 in technical assistance overseas personnel is due 
to the International Cooperation Administration’s transfer of tech- 
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nicians from Commerce, and the remaining 8 will be transferred to 
ICA during the current year. 

On January 27, 1955, the Secretary of Commerce transferred the 
functions and personnel of the International Trade Fairs Division to 
a newly created Office of International Trade Fairs under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary for International Affairs. "This transfer 
resulted in a net reduction of 15 in the Office of Intelligence and 
Services. 

'The decrease of 51 in the Office of Export Supply is attributable to 
two factors: (1) A decline in the workload, and (2) a reduction in the 
appropriation for this activity. In order to continue the program to 
the maximum extent possible, procedural changes were effected. 


Patent Office 

The Scientific Library formerly organized on the division level 
became a component part, at the branch level, of the General Services 
Division. This revision was made to insure unity of direction and 
coordination of all the auxiliary patent services provided to the public 
and to the examining operation. 

The Office of Research and Development was constituted as a new 
component of the Patent Office organization. The establishment of 
such a unit was recommended by the Advisory Committee on Applica- 
tion of Machines to Patent Office Operations which was formed by 
the Secretary of Commerce to consider means for carrying out the 
request of the Senate Committee on Appropriations that “aggressive 
and thorough investigation (be made) as to the possibility of mech- 
anizing the searching operations * * * of the Patent Office." 

The trademark operation was reorganized by eliminating one layer 
of organization, namely, the examining group. 'The number of 
examining divisions was also reduced from 4 to 3 and the search room 
and Classification Division were consolidated. 

'The Office of Administration was established to replace the Execu- 
tive Office. The Office of Administration directs and coordinates 
the work of its component divisions, namely, budget and finance, 
Se and methods, personnel, and general services. 

he Patent Office is engaged in a comprehensive program aimed at 
the increased utilization of machines in conducting its operations. 
Techniques for patent searching by machines are i developed 
by the Office of Research and Кеа Other applications of 
work-saving equipment are under consideration by the Organization 
and Methods Division and the operating units. 

An installation of automatic tape controlled typewriting equipment 
was made in the Application Branch. This represents the initial step 
in developing a comprehensive integrated data-processing system 
for the Office. 

Modernization of the mechanical equipment in the Finance Branch 
was initiated during the year. 

The use of microfilm techniques in the Patent Office was extended 
in 1955 to include the recording of documents transferring property 
rights to patents. Prior to this change full size photocopies of these 
documents were made and filed. 

Patent copies comprising relatively inactive arts have been removed 
from Examining Division files and consolidated in low-cost containers 
in a search room annex for use by both examiners and the public. 
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This move released a number of special-purpose files for profitable 
reuse in the examining divisions. 

Improvements were made in the handling of the inventory of printed 
sales stocks of patents. Copies of the oldest numbers are being dis- 
posed of at a rate commensurate with current patent issuances to 
Кун for the storage of new patents and to avoid further expense 
or space and equipment expansion. Infrequent orders for copies of 
old patents are filled by supplying photocopies. 

Continuing progress was made during the year in the program to 
simplify and reduce paperwork tasks in connection with trademark 
matters. 


Bureau of Public Roads 


Two new organizational components were established during calen- 
dar year 1955, as follows: (1) An Office for Security and Civil Defense 
was identified separately in the Office of the Commissioner to facilitate 
the administration of these functions which increased considerably 
during the year, particularly with respect to carrying out Public 
Roads responsibilities under delegations of authority from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, and (2) a Foreign Projects Office was 
established for the direction of programs in foreign countries in coop- 
eration with other agencies such as the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


National Bureau of Standards 


The employment level for the Bureau as a whole remained stable 
throughout this period. No significant organization changes or other 
internal shifts took place. Minor changes included (1) the addition 
of a staff adviser on program planning, (2) the subdivision of the 
former Office of Scientific Publications to form the Office of Publica- 
tions and the Office of Technical Information, and (3) transfer of the 
Internal Audit Staff into an existing division. 

No significant organization or staff changes are in immediate pros- 
pect. In the interest of program balance, there continues to be a 

adual shift in emphasis toward basic standards work and away from 

evelopment and testing work. The expansion of resources for the 
Bureau’s basic program has been considerably less rapid than was 
recommended by the Secretary’s Ad Hoc Evaluation Committee in 
1953. 


Weather Bureau 

No major organizational changes were made during calendar year 
1955, although several new subordinate units were established. An 
Emergency Warning Unit was established in the Division of Synoptic 
Reports and Forecasts and a new unit was approved for the Scientific 
Services Division to study the general circulation in the atmosphere. 
A major program of research concerning hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
other severe storms has been approved and initial phases are under 
way. To supervise technical service operations in the Midwest a 
district Meteorological Office has been established at Kansas City. 
For improving and strengthening the Severe Storm Warning Services, 
a new unit to evaluate radar weather reports and a special communica- 
tions circuit with the required operating personnel were added to the 
National Severe Local Storms Unit subsequent to its relocation from 
Washington to Kansas City early in the year. Nine field offices were 
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established, some of which were restorations of services discontinued 
during the last few years for economies. River forecast centers were 
established at Hartford, Conn., and Augusta, Ga., to strengthen 
flood-warning services in the hurricane belt. 

In its program for cooperation with other Government agencies, 
Weather Bureau meteorologists have been assigned to all regional 
offices of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and to several 
offices of the Public Health Service to assist in national-defense 
activities. Staff has been added to the central office to assist in the 
planning for the International Geophysical Year activities in the 
Antarctic during 1957-58, and a new unit in the Hydrologic Services 
Division is developing procedures to be used by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the design of highway culverts and bridges. The agencies 
with which the Weather Bureau is cooperating provide financial 
support for all of these activities. 

he Bureau reported that an increase of 551 in full-time personnel 
was necessary to inaugurate new programs and effect improvements 
in existing services which were authorized by Congress. Most of this 
increase went into the research project for hurricanes and tornadoes, 
i for strengthening and expanding the severe storm-warning program, 
| and for certain weather observing and analysis functions formerly 
performed by the Department of Defense, which were transferred to 
the Weather Bureau effective July 1, 1955. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Director of Administrative Services of the Department of 
Defense, in an analysis of organizational changes effected within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense during calendar year 1955, reported 
that there have been no major realinements of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense since the implementation of Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 of 1953, but that during the 1955 calendar year, like in 1954, fur- 
ther refinements have been made in the relationships between and the 
internal alinement of functions within several of the principal activities 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense which have provided greater 
effectiveness in the overall organization. Some of the more important 
changes made during the calendar year 1955 were reported as follows: 
\ 8 1. As of October 1, 1955, all functions pertaining to Department of 

Defense personnel security programs, policies, and practices, including 
the protection of classified defense information and related physical 
security matters, were consolidated into one organizational entity 
under the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve). Prior to that time these functions were assigned among 
four subordinate offices under that Assistant Secretary, In addition, 
all functions pertaining to civil defense, readiness planning for the 
continuity of Government, defense against unconventional forms of 
attack, censorship planning for matters other than public-information 
media, industrial relations and other related matters, were consolidated 
into another organizational entity under the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve). "These latter functions 
were previously assigned among two of the four subordinate offices 
which were also performing personnel security functions. 

These changes, among other things, provided for (a) more uniform 
administration of related programs under a single individual such as 
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military and civilian personnel security and industrial personnel 
security on the one hand, and civil defense, readiness planning and 
related matters on the other, (6) more effective guidance and assist- 
ance to the military departments and Department of Defense in such 
matters, (c) more effective working relations between the Department 
of Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization and Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and other governmental agencies on govern- 
mentwide planning on such matters, and (d) a net reduction in per- 
sonnel and the elimination of one organizational subdivision under 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve). 

All functions pertaining to the evaluation and designation of key 
industrial facilities, bomb damage assessment of such facilities and 
industrial defense were transferred from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) to the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). This 
action provided for greater integration of industrial mobilization 
planning activities under the latter Assistant Secretary. 

2. During November 1955 all functions pertaining to supply systems 
and production and production support matters previously assigned 
among 3 separate subordinate activities under the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) were realined and assigned to 
2 separate directorates. This change resulted in all functions per- 
taining to supply systems such as requirements, procurement, and 
inventory management, including disposal, being assigned to one direc- 
torate, while all functions pertaining to production and production 
support matters, such as production scheduling, commercial, and 
industrial facilities, mobilization planning and petroleum logistics 
were assigned to another. No changes were made in two other 
directorates which were assigned functions pertaining to transporta- 
tion and communications, and cataloging, standardization, and in- 
spection established at the time Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 
was initially implemented. These changes provide for more efiective 
guidance to internal agencies of the Department of Defense and 
better working relations with external agencies on such matters. 

3. During January 1956, further refinements were made in the 
organization of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs). The principal feature of these 
refinements was the establishment of four regional directorates com- 
prising the geographical areas of Europe, Middle East, Far East, and 
Western Hemisphere. Under this arrangement the direction of the 
DOD aspects of international security affairs pertaining to individual 
countries of the various regions, including military assistance, will be 
facilitated and coordination and liaison between the Department of 
Defense and Department of State on politico-military matters will 
be improved, because the orzanization by geographical areas within 
each department coincide. Other changes effected by this refinement 
include the establishment of a planning group as a separate entity, 
the transfer of DOD functions pertaining to the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board from the Office of the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense (Special Operations) to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Affairs), and the assignment to a 
separate organizational entity under tbe Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (International Security Affairs) of DOD aspects of inter- 
national security affairs which normally do not relate to country 
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matters. Also, personnel assigned by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) to staff the ISA Comptroller functions were 
transferred to and made an integral part of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense'-(International Seeurity. Affairs). In addition, 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security 
Affairs) has assumed and integrated with the above activities func- 
tions previously va to the Foreign Operations Administration, 
in accordance with Executive Order 10610 dated May 9, 1955. (See 
p. 38.) 

4. Contractual arrangements were made for the provision of tech- 
nical analysis and evaluation studies for the Weapons Systems Eval- 
uation Group. These arrangements will provide the Department of 
Defense with the benefits of specialized experience and knowledge of 
a greater number and variety of competent scientists and engineers 
in the highly important field of analysis and evaluation of weapons 
systems than was previously available to the Department of Defense. 

5. The responsibility for the direction and supervision of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, assigned to the Secretary 
of Defense by Executive Order 10534 dated June 9, 1954, was reas- 
signed by the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the Army. 

6. With the completion of the development of the Federal Catalog 
scheduled for October 1, 1956, plans have been made to realine the 
Central Cataloging Operations to handle maintenance and processing 
functions. While this operation will continue under the direct super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
it is planned to have the Central анбон and Processing functions 
carried out as a joint effort of the three military departments. 

7. Plans have been made to establish an additional position of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense with broad powers to 
direct and coordinate on matters affecting research, development, and 
production of guided missiles. 

The Department reported that the number of civilian personnel 
employed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense during the period 
from January 1, 1955, to January 1, 1956, remained relatively stable. 
While there was a small overall increase of 16 full-time civilian em- 
ployees, the number of civilian personnel employed on a part-time, 
WAE and WOC basis was reduced by 9 and 17, respectively, for a 
net reduction of 10. Most of the increases in the number of full-time 
civilian employees were made in 4 principal organizational areas, 14 
new positions having been established to assist in the review and 
implementation of Hoover Commission recommendations affecting 
the Department of Defense. Аз а result of increased emphasis being 
placed upon international security affairs, the staff of the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for those matters was increased by 34 employees 
required primarily to perform additional functions assigned to him as 
a result of the split up of the Foreign Operations Administration, the 
establishment of South East Asia Treaty Organization and other 
similar activities. "The staff of the Office of the Defense Adviser and 
Defense Deputy of the United States Regional Organization, Paris, 
France, was increased by eight employees as a result of the transfer 
of infrastructure activities from the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller) and greater emphasis being placed on 
mutual special weapons assistance to foreign nations. Also, seven 
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additional employees were assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
handle increased workloads in that area. 

At the same time the above activities were being inéreased, it was 
reported that 4 principal activities effected an appreciable reduction 
of 58 full-time civilian personnel as a result of organizational and pro- 
gram refinements in their areas of responsibility. These reductions 
were effected by the Assistant Secretaries of Defense (Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve), (Research and Development), (Supply and Logis- 
tics) and (Comptroller). The minor increases or decreases made in the 


other activities : enerally represent changes due to personnel turnover 
and replacement:. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Department of the Air Force reported an increase of 21,183 
employees during calendar year 1955, of which 303 were reported by 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, 1,411 in the Air Defense 
Command, 8,341 in the Air Materiel Command, 975 in the Conti- 
nental Air Command, 2,478 in the Strategic Air Command, 1,100 in 
the Tactical Air Command, 4,277 in the Air Training Command, 
2,212 in the Air Research and Development Command, and 1,497 in 
the Military Air Transport Service. The overall total increase in the 
personnel assigned to duty in the continental United States was 
24,032, and 2,845 on overseas assignments. 

The Department also reported 35 specific reorganization actions 
during calendar year 1955, and an outline of 13 proposed major 
organizational changes for 1956. The comments of the Department 
relative to improvements in administration and program activities 
during calendar year 1955 were furnished to the committee in the 
following detail: 

Manpower utilization 


At the end of fiscal year 1955, the Air Force objective was 143 wings 
with a programed manpower requirement of 1,185,000 military and 
442,000 civilian personnel (total 1,627,000). Since that time the Air 
Force reports that the program has undergone a major readjustment 
in both composition and timing to reflect more fully recent changes in 
the military situation and to assure a more orderly, economical and 
effective buildup to the present goal of 137 wings by June 30, 1957. 
As an integral part of this readjustment process it has been necessary 
to reevaluate and reappraise programs, plans and operating procedures 
їп а continuing effort to effect economies and savings and to achieve 
more Air Force per dollar expended. 

Although the programed manpower requirement for the 137-wing 
structure in fiscal year 1957 is 988,200 military and 459,200 civilian 
personnel (total 1,447,400). the Air Force plans to meet this force 
objective with 936,000 military and 428,000 civilian personnel (total 
1,364,000). This would indicate a manpower deficit of 83,400 against 
which the Department foresees at this time reductions in manning 
standards which will absorb about 22,000 of this deficit. 

The Department reports that continued expansion toward 137 
wings under limited manpower objectives has been largely accom- 
plished by reducing military and civilian personnel authorizations in 
the support and administrative areas and channeling resultant 
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savings into operating forces; and that, during the 10-month period 
ending October 31, 1955, military personnel authorized for the oper- 
ating forces increased by approximately 34,000, while those authorized 
for support forces ыа by approximately 9,000. 

'The Department reports that the very large reductions in Air Force 
manpower requirements achieved in the past was accomplished by 
management improvements which have produced not only substantial 
personnel economies but other related economies as well. As reported 
prior to calendar year 1955, such functions as air police, food service 
and motor vehicle maintenance were made without jeopardizing the 
operation of the functions. "The substitution of indigenous civilians 
for United States military personnel in overseas areas (project Native 
Son) resulted in further reductions. The funds and spaces thus saved 
were applied against new programs and have enabled the Air Force 
to activate new combat units at a faster rate than planned in the 
fiscal year 1954-55 budgets. 

The following are cited by the Department as some examples of 
further efforts to improve manpower utilization in the air police, the 
Department pointing out that manpower spaces recovered by these 
actions will be used to meet expanding requirements attendant with 
the increase of the United States Air Force structure: 

Lowered airman intake.—As a result of a study approved by the 
Chief of Staff in June 1955, the intake of non-prior-service airmen 
has been reduced from 12,120 to 10,145 per month. This lowered 
intake, together with anticipated savings resulting from the com- 
bination of basic military and technical training, will result in man- 
power savings tentatively estimated at 21,000 in the Training 
Command. 

Project homefront.—Bevinning in fiscal year 1955 and projected to 
continue through fiscal year 1956, the Air Force is faced with unusually 
high losses among its airmen personnel. This condition derived from 
the high enlisted intake during the Korean war years of 1951 and 1952. 
The personnel in this so-called Korean hump are now finishing their 
4 years of service which, coupled with the unanticipated low re- 
enlistment rate that has been experienced, has resulted in an in- 
ordinately high enlisted loss.. The Air Force states that, were it to 

attempt to maintain its authorized military strength under these 
circumstances, it would be necessary to enlist at a much higher rate 
than desirable, and that this, in turn, would require an expansion of 
training facilities to accommodate the influx of untrained personnel, 
thus diverting needed resources from the new combat units to be 
activated. The Air Force reported that it avoided this by adjusting 
enlisted intake to a level which would bring the military strength to 
that authorized by the end of fiscal year 1958, even though the 
onboard strength would fali considerably below that authorized 
during intervening years while the Korean hump was passing out. 
To offset the military shortage, the Air Force established project 
homefront which provided for the employment of civilians where 
military shortages occurred as the result of the level intake. Соп- 
gressional approval was obtained to transfer funds from military 
personnel to other appropriations for that purpose. 

The fiscal year 1955 program on project homefront resulted in 
civilianizing about 9,200 military positions. ‘The continuation of this 
project into the present fiscal year plans a further civilianization of 
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military positions. Additional direct and indirect savings in military 
manpower positions are expected to accrue from resulting reductions 
in the training and associated support areas. Substitution of civilians 
for military after fiscal year 1956 will be based on consideration. of 
individual job requirements. 

This action, when first undertaken in July 1954 made unnecessary 
an increase of 17,000 in support requirements for the training area. 

Commissary function.—During October 1955, an analysis was made 
of manpower utilization in the commissary function. This analysis 
was based on application of manpower policy and criteria to the 
workload data reflected on commissary operating statements. To 
date, 154 military and 109 civilian spaces have been withdrawn. 
When the program is completed by the end of fiscal year 1956, the 
Air Force expects to reduce programed commissary strength by 1,271 
spaces, a reduction of 19 percent. 

Fire-fighting equipment.—An analysis was made of the relationship 
between manpower requirements and fire-fighting equipment. Dur- 
ing this analysis, it was found that approximately 576 outmoded 
fire-fighting vehicles were still in use, and, subsequently, commands 
were directed to expedite disposition of these vehicles. Because of 
increased extinguishing capability and other improved features of the 
new vehicles currently authorized for United States Air Force, gen- 
erally speaking 2 outdated vehicles can be replaced by 1 new vehicle. 
Based on this exchange of 2 for 1, the 576 outdated vehicles are 
being replaced by 288 modern vehicles, with a consequent reduction 
of 2,600 manpower authorizations, or 18 percent. 

Military Air Transport Service flying hour increases.—The Military 
Air Transport Service has been programed to increase its daily trans- 
port aircraft utilization rate from 4 to 6 hours by mid-fiscal year 
1958. The current increment (from 4 to 4.5 hours) is being accom- 
plished without an increase in support personnel (maintenance, 
supply, traffic, operations, ete.). This was made possible by MATS’ 
reorganization in July 1955, whereby the number of aircraft was 
increased in transport squadrons and like-type transports were as- 
signed to the same airbase. Estimated manpower spaces saved were 
1,650. 

Military personnel ad ministration.—The Department reports that— 
(1) Application of the functional utilization system (categorization of 
the Air Force workload into 66 basic functions) by comparing the 
commands with each other against established Air Force rates, or 
against growth trends of other functions, has resulted in improvements 
in the field of personnel management. For example, the manning of 
the military personnel system has been reviewed and those areas 
which reflect the greatest possibility of manpower savings have been 
identified. This review was based upon the ratio of administrators 
to the number of personnel administered in each command. The 
command operating with the best radio was established as the 
example, and its manning ratio stated as the objective for all other 
commands. Each command has been directed to review its manning 
requirements in light of the objective rate. This review may result in 
the recovery of 2,000 authorizations prior to the end of fiscal year 
1956; and (2) A study of Air Force requirements for personnel informa- 
tion has resulted in a complete revision of the airmen personnel records 
system, The new procedures are reported to have reduced the work- 
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load by about 20 percent and may result in the removal of 3,000 
authorizations from the unit administrative function. 

Airmen skill level and grade distribution.—1t was also reported that— 
(1) A guide for the distribution of airmen grades and skill levels has 
been developed and published. Application of the ratios outlined in 
the guide is designed to prevent development of a trend toward con- 
tinually increasing requirements for higher airmen grades, provide а 
more realistic distribution of the higher grades in hard-core fanétions, 
and provide greater incentives to airmen in which the Air Force has 
the greatest investment; and that (2) A guide, similar to the one for 
airmen, also is being developed for the grade distribution of officers. 
It is expected that this will result in similar values and improvements 
within the officer structure, that is, prevention of a trend toward 
continually increasing requirements for higher grades and provision 
of a more realistic distribution of the higher grades in hard-core 
functions. 

Civilian personnel staffing and work measurement program.—The con- 
tinued success of Air Force efforts to effect economy in civilian per- 
sonnel office costs through the operation of a staffing and work measure- 
ment program is reflected by the operation at a rate of 1 civilian 
personnel office employee for each 91 employees serviced. This com- 
pares with a rate of 1 to 87 in December 1952. Estimated cost reduc- 
— resulting from this lowered rate are: $1,569,180 in fiscal vear 

953, $1,890; 209 in fiscal year 1954, and $2,024,000 in fiscal year 1955. 
The total reduction of almost $5% million for these 3 fiscal years was 
effected with an approximate annual expenditure of only $13,000 by 
Headquarters, USAF, in administration of the program. 

Rotation of employees between Zone of Interior and oversea positions- 
Representatives of Headquarters, USAF, have worked dod with 
representatives of Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and various 
oversea commands in the development of a plan to fill key oversea 
logistics positions by the planned rotation of Air Force employees 
serving at Zone of Ínterior installations. "The basic principle of the 
rotation plan is that employees voluntarily participating in the pro- 
gram will be available for oversea assignments to responsible positions 
as vacancies occur, and will be accorded the maximum possible 
reemployment security upon satisfactory completion of their oversea 
duty tour. 

Advantages to be gained from this plan were reported to include: 
(1) a reduction in the recruiting necessary to fill key oversea civilian 
positions, (2) improved effectiveness of oversea operations through 
greater utilization of persons with extensive Air Force experience, and 
(3) increased value of the employees to the Air Force upon their 
return to the Zone of Interior as a result of oversea experience. 

Revised military training program.—The integration of basic military 
and technical training has now reached the point where a firm starting 
date is available. Beginning with classes entering basic military 
training on January 2, 1956, a short basic military training course of 
6 weeks at the basic military training wing is planned for those airmen 
selected to attend technical training. T he rem: aining 5 weeks of the 
military training course will be given in conjunction with the technical 
training at the technical school. Those airmen not selected for tech- 
nical training will receive the complete 11 weeks military training 
course at the basic military training wing. By mid-fiscal year 1957, 
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it is planned that complete integration will be feasible, so that after & 
short processing period military training and technical training will be 
conducted simultaneously at all of the several technical schools. 

It is expected that both dollar and manpower economies will result 
from integration. For example, the pipeline length will be reduced 5 
weeks during the initial phase for those airmen attending technical 
schools. A further reduction is anticipated following complete inte- 
gration, Further economies will accrue in reduced PCS travel of 
students from the military training bases to the technical schools. 

Elimination of technical training for nonprior servicemen with 
previous training.—In June 1955 a new program was started in the 
recruiting wing to save technical training costs. A list of civilian 
institutes, compiled by the technical division of the American Society 
of Engineering Education, was furnished the recruiting wing. If an 
enlisting nonprior serviceman has completed training at one of the 
listed technical institutes or a CAA approved school, he may be 
shipped directly to a basic military training wing. There he is given 
the AF job knowledge test for the career field appropriate to his 
civilian training. If qualified, he will bypass the technical training, 
and, after completion of the basic military training, be assigned directly 
to duty in that specialty. 

Review of base administration —The Review of Base Administration 
is à management engineering study that was established by the 
Department of the Air Force, at the request of the commander of a 
major air command. The objective of the study is to reduce the base 
level administration workload and make more time available for the 
accomplishment of primary missions. Phase one concerns boards 
and committees. This is a study of boards required at base level by 
higher headquarters. The purpose is to eliminate those boards 
performing normal command and staff functions. Of 21 such boards 
at the requesting command, 13 have been discontinued to date. 
When these results were disseminated to the other major commands, 
a chain reaction resulted. Six other commands have reported the 
elimination of a total of 138 intracommand boards. 

Phase 2, which is in progress, concerns recurring reports and the 
reporting system; phase 3 pertains to regulations, directives, etc.; 
and phase 4 will b on the general subject of responsibility and 
authority. 

Manpower allocations procedures.—Decision has been made to 
mechanize manpower allocation procedures in the Air Force. The 
Department reports that this will increase its capacity for timely 
manpower actions and will permit changes in command personnel 
requirements to be reflected 30 to 45 days earlier in à 7-month auth- 
orization-assignment cycle. 


Reenlistment program 

It is estimated that 602,000 airmen will be separated from the 
USAF for all causes during fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. Of 
these, it is expected that 496,000 will be eligible to reenlist. The 
projected reenlistment rate for planning purposes for this 3-year 
period is 36 percent, or about 179,000 airmen. ‘This leaves a potential 
recoverable loss of 317,000 male airmen. 

The Department reports that the loss of trained and experienced 
airmen presents a critical problem in maintaining the required skill 
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level quality of the airmen inventory. In recognition of the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problem, an intensive Air Force-wide 
reenlistment program was begun in June 1954. 

Actions during the past 12 months have been directed primarily 
in support of beneficial legislation, and in the establishment of re- 
vitalized reenlistment programs at all echelons throughout the Air 
Force, from base level up to and including Air Force Headquarters. 
The following is & list of program actions: (1) Comprehensive and 
standardized statistics are developed and published on a monthly 
basis; (2) research and analytical studies are conducted periodically; 
(3) reenlistment field management team visits are made to all Zone 
of Interior and major overseas bases; (4) intensified information pro- 
grams are conducted both within the Air Force and to the public; 
and (5) reenlistment program materials including -pamphlets, hand- 
cem. films, posters, counseling aids, etc., are distributed Air Force- 
wide. 

A continuous review and evaluation is made of the effect of Air Force 
policies and procedures upon the airman and his family. Wherever 
possible existing policies have been improved and new ones imple- 
mented which will enhance the Air Force way of life. For example: 

(1) A base-of-choice policy has been established which permits 
eligible airmen reenlisting immediately for their own vacancy to in- 
dicate three bases of choice for assignment; (2) Provisions have been 
made for an airman to accept a short discharge and reenlist after 
completion of 50 percent of his enlistment and receive reenlistment 
bonus and mustering out pay; (3) Advanced technical training has 
been provided as a reenlistment incentive; (4) A revitalized recruiting 
program for prior service personnel has been implemented; and (5) 
Authorization has been given for movement of dependents and house- 
hold goods of airmen first class with 4 years service. 

The following reenlistment rates were submitted to show that the 
Air Force is benefiting from its efforts in this area: 


| Estimated 


à | average, 
January 1955 | June 1955 July-Sep- 
tember 1955 
Percent | Percent Percent 
Ион ей инки, 20.3 30.2 45.0 
аира dcn S une dian 12. 5 20. 5 32.0 
ОНООГ ИГО С сьв Ы quilitbo bona CURE nail 76. 5 86. 1 90.0 





The rates for the period July through September 1955 include 
airmen who took a short discharge prior to expiration of their enlist- 
ment for the purpose of immediate reenlistment. 

In addition to the quantitative rate improvement, qualitative gains 
by grade, skill level, and career field were made in the second, third 
and fourth quarters of fiscal year 1955 over the first quarter. For the 
period January through April 1955, 6-year reenlistments were about 
80 percent of all reenlistments, as compared to 62 percent from 
January through June 1954. During the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1955, immediate reenlistments comprised approximately 77 percent of 
all reenlistments, as compared to 51 percent during the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1954. 
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Economies in training, travel, and administration are realized each 
time an airman reenlists at the expiration of his term of service. 
Reenlistment eliminates the need for obtaining a replacement through 
initial procurement, and the subsequent basic, technical, and on-the-job 
training of the replacement. Studies pertaining to airmen failing to 
reenlist show costs ranging from $2,500 for strictly training costs, up 
to about $25,000 for total replacement cost. Regardless of the re- 
placement cost value placed upon an airman, any increase that can be 
made in the reenlistment rate will represent major economies to the 
Air Force as well as increased job continuity, personnel stability, and 
organizational effectiveness. 

Prior-service program 

The Air Force reported that it inaugurated a program on July 1, 
1952, designed to attract reenlistment of prior servicemen with criti- 
cally needed skills or who have aptitude for training in other skills 
where shortages exist. In the first category both technical and basic 
training costs are saved; and basic training costs are saved in either 
case. 

The responsibility for immediate reenlistments to fill their own 
vacancies was placed with base commanders. The Recruiting Wing 
was given responsibility for reenlistments (from 2 to 90 days) and for 
prior-service enlistments (over 90 days). 

All skills were broken down into three major categories—‘‘Scarce,”’ 
“Needed,” and ‘“‘Surplus’’—for purposes of identification, assignment, 
and grade determination. Some attractions included in the program 
were: better grades for those who enlist after separation of 90 days 
and up to 24 months, some choice of ZI base of assignment, choice of 
overseas assignment in certain areas, and retraining in another career 
field if desired. 

The following comparison shows the upswing in prior-service pro- 
curement: 











July-No- July-No- 
vember 1954 | vember 1955 
ГИН РИИ Gub oedihk-udéacéase de oe Uit vattideduua dev eux dpsiydet ai ipio 6, 570 7,012 
3 № ОФБУ MI... oe Lene eme e ero e rne e nehe eee hene p aded e P nhe oeoer 2, 528 6, 272 








An advertising program aimed at the prior-service market is bein 
formulated. Publications on this subject are being simplified and 
republished. This, in conjunction with training programs being con- 
ducted by the Recruiting Wing, is expected to insure the success of 
this program. 


Improved procedure for selection of aviation cadets 


Based on research results on an improved aviation cadet test bat- 
tery, the psychomotor tests were eliminated without significantly 
reducing the effectiveness of aviation cadet selection procedures. It 
is reported that savings will be achieved by the elimination of: The 
cost of training personnel to administer the highly complex psycho- 
motor tests: reductions in travel time and travel costs by permitting 
testing for aviation cadet selection at the 41 existing Air Force Acad- 
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emy examining centers, instead of the more widely separated 7 testing 
units. Test administration time has been reduced from a previous 
2- to 4-day period to 1 day. 


Extension of Air Force personnel tests to the Air National Guard 


During fiscal year 1955, the Air Force extended use of its airman 

ualifying examination, Air Force job knowledge tests, airmen pro- 
disomy tests, and Air Force officer qualifying tests to the Air National 
Guard. This is reported to have resulted in little or no expense to the 
Air Force, but has made available to the Air National Guard instru- 
ments which make selection and classification of ANG personnel con- 
sistent with that of the Air Force. In the event of mobilization, the 
use of these instruments will insure ANG units of proper skill iden- 
tification and classification upon reporting to active duty. The 
USAF is receiving benefits now that will be doubly important in the 
event of mobilization; that is, a more eflicient reserve force based on 
improved selection and classification procedures, 


Warrant officer requirements 


New criteria and a new method for determining requirements for 
warrant officers have been developed and are being thoroughly field 
tested. The final criteria and method will be published on directive 
for the determination of such requirements and authorizations. This 
action will result in more realistic warrant oflicer authorizations which 
will in turn reduce or adjust commissioned officer requirements, pro- 
vide improved technical supervision and continuity in hard core func- 
tions and provide additional incentive for airmen, which is expected to 
reduce attrition rates with concomitant savings. 


Development of in-service management engineering capability 

The Air Force has relied to some extent on private management con- 
sultant firms for specific studies on a contractual basis. While it is 
reported that considerable benefit has accrued to the Air Force from 
these studies, it became increasingly apparent that the widespread 
use of consultants was of little value in developing an in-service 
capability to perform such work with Air Force personnel. 

нае and in recognition of the increasing trend in the use 
of consultants, in January 1955 and Air Force established a Manage- 
ment Engineering Branch in the Directorate of Manpower and 
Organization, with the mission of developing an in-service management 
engineering capability. Initially, the role of this Branch was twofold: 
on the one hand, the task of developing headquarters USAF manage- 
ment engineering teams for field work on special problems and, on the 
other, furnishing guidance and assistance to major air commands in 
the development of their own in-service capability of developing 
policy and procedures for the control and use of management engi- 
neering contracts when required. 

Although the Branch was still in a build-up status, at the end of 
1955, substantial progress was reported to have been achieved toward 
its objective. 


United States Air Force workload analysis system 


The USAF workload analysis system is a manpower management 
tool presently in the developmental stage. It is designed to assist 
local commanders and supervisors in increasing productivity and also 
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achieving more effective utilization and distribution of USAF man- 
power resources. 

While primarily directed toward wing and lower echelons, down to 
unit and shop levels, the manpower data developed through this 
system will provide not only a basis for more effective manpower 
management at all levels, but also an indirect foundation for manning 
criteria standards, program tables and manpower allocation proce- 
dures. The workload analysis system, as a contains many of the 
accepted features of the “Earned-hour reporting system.” At the 
core of the program is a threefold objective: (1) to measure all the 
manpower resources assigned to any given function or activity; (2) to 
achieve manning consciousness complementary to dollar consciousness 
throughout the Air Force; and (3) to more closely relate work simplifi- 
cation and procedural improvement efforts to the manpower measure- 
ment process. 

A manual is presently being prepared which outlines the basic 
principles, forms, and reporting processes to be used in the workload 
analysis system. 

Manpower Policy and Criteria Manual 

New manpower policy and criteria have been developed to furnish 
guidance to major air commands and subordinate units for the manning 
of functional areas. The new manual, Manpower Policy and Criteria, 
will pae outmoded yardsticks and standards and will be constantly 
revised as new criteria and allowances are developed. To date policy 
and criteria for approximately 50 percent of Air Force personnel 
resources have been developed. 


Extension of Air Materiel Command on a worldwide basis 


The AMC is now assuming worldwide depot-level materiel support. 
AMC will perform functions worldwide that they now do in the ZI. 
This improved organization and operation of oversea depot support 
will achieve maximum effectiveness, flexibility and economy in the 
use of available materiel. The system will support improvement 
through centralizing control and phased reduction in minimal inven- 
tories; standardizing logistics procedures worldwide; controlling rota- 
tion of logistic personnel worldwide; and rapid responsiveness to users’ 
demands. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel submitted the following 
comments, with organizational data, relative to significant personnel 
and reorganization changes effected since the last report: 

During the past calendar year there has been a total reduction in 
Department of the Army civilian strength of 27,562. Of this de- 
crease, approximately 85 percent was outside continental United 
States and can be generally attributed to the cutback in planned 
military strengths, redeployment of Army Forces from the Far East, 
and inactivation of United States Army Forces in Austria. 

The Office of Civilian Personnel, formerly in the Secretary of the 
Army Area was transferred to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 on 
February 14, 1955. 

The Adjutant General, Chief of Chaplains, and Provost Marshal 
General are now being considered as Army Staff rather than as Ad- 
ministrative Services. 
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Pursuant to a readjustment of command responsibilities, effective 
July 1, 1955, certain installation support functions, formerly performed 
by continental Army commands, were transferred to the technical 
services. This resulted in an increase to the technical services 
strengths and a decrease in the continental armies strength. 

Efiective January 3, 1956, the following changes have been made: 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Administra- 
was redesignated Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, and the Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 is abolished and all functions 
transferred to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel; 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans is redesignated Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations and the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of StafT, G-3 is abolished and all functions trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions ; and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence, is redesignated 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces) 
reported that a decrease of 6,479 in the total paid civilian employment 
has occurred in this calendar year period. In the departmentai area, 
with the increasing technical complexity of various augmented mis- 
sions assigned to the management bureaus, an increase of 599 oc- 
curred. However, this increase was offset by a decrease of 7,348 in 
the field service in continental United States, Territories, possessions 
and foreign countries. The Department of the Navy anticipates a 
further decrease in its civilian employment level during calendar 
year 1956. 

The Department also reported the following details as to changes 
in organization and civilian personnel: 


Executive Office of the Secretary 

During the period January 1 to December 31, 1955, the 
industrial personnel security review program (administratively at- 
tached to the Office of Naval Material) was added; the Military Pay 
Division was transferred from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
to the Office of the Comptroller (33 civilian employees were trans- 
ferred with this Division); the Navy Management Staff was re- 
designated as the Navy Management Office, to which the Office 
Methods Division with 48 employees was transferred, and a new 
division was activated—the Data Processing Division. 

The increase in the number of employees in the Office of Naval 
Research was the result of the assignment by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the Office of Naval Research of the new development 
coordinator function. The function represents the Chief of Naval 
Research as principal technical adviser to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Air) on all development matters, coordinates development 
programs of the bureaus, and collaborates with the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and bureaus in formulation of the principal 
development programs of the Navy. 


Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
The long-range objectives group has been added under the authority 
and direction of the Chief of Naval Operations, to provide the Chief of 
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Naval Operations with advice regarding the missions, tasks, and 
requirements of the Navy for the period from the present extending 
through approximately 10 to 15 years in the future. 


Bureau of Aeronautics 


The Plans Coordination Division was redesignated Assistant Chief 
for Plans and Programs, and the Assistant Chief for Material and 
Services was divided between the Assistant Chief for Procurement 
and the Assistant Chief for Field Activities. 

The Computer Division, formerly a branch of the Office Services 
Division, was moved to the division level. 

An increase in overall Bureau ceiling was effected in order to provide 
adequate staffing for increased missions and technical program 
advances. 


Bureau of Naval Personnel 


The Machine Systems Analysis Division was established to review 
present reporting systems in light of current electronic data processing 
machine developments, and the Administrative Division was redesig- 
nated as the Administrative and Management Division. 

Bureau of Ships 

The Assistant Chief of Bureau for Nuclear Propulsion was estab- 

lished in order to muster all the resources of the Bureau toward the 


most rapid and effective development and exploitation of nuclear 
power for naval ship propulsion. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 


During this period employees of the Machine Records Division were 
transferred from the Office of Assistant Chief for Accounting and 
Disbursing to the Administrative Services Division, and the military 
pay administration function was transferred from the Office of 
Assistant Chief for Accounting and Disbursing to the Office of the 
Navy Comptroller under the Executive Office of the Secretary. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks 


During this period the Assistant Chief for Construction and Real 
Estate was redesignated as the Assistant Chief for Construction, and 
the Comptroller Division as the Assistant Chief for Financial Manage- 
ment. 

The Real Estate Division was added. The increase in the Office 
of the Chief wes the result of the transfer of legal functions from the 
Real Estate Division to the Office of Counsel under the Office of the 
Chief. 

Military Sea Transportation Service 

The Assistant Chief of Staff (Administration) and Assistant Chief 

of Staff (Personnel) were combined, and the Technical Unit (Main- 


tenance and Repair) was transferred to the administrative control 
of MSTS, Atlantic Area, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The total number of employees reported by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on January 1, 1956, 
was, 44,856, an increase of 8,200 over the previous year, of which 
approximately 3,600 were acquired in July 1, 1955, by virtue of the 
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transfer of the Indian health program from the Department of 
the Interior to the Public Health Service of the Department. The 
Secretary reported that a number of adjustments were made in the 
programs and the staffing of the Department’s operating agencies 
the highlights of which, together with the significant increases and 
decreases in personnel are listed below. 


Office of the Secretary 


An internal reorganization reduced the number of staff offices 
reporting to the Secretary. These now include the Offices of the 
Assistant Secretaries, the General Counsel, the Legislative Liaison 
Office, the Director of Publications and Reports, and the Assistants 
to the Secretary. 

The Office of the Executive Secretary consisting of 15 employees 
was eliminated and the personnel reassigned. A Special Assistant 
for Inspection Office with two positions was eliminated. An increase 
of five persons in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Program 
Analysis resulted from the wide interest of the administration and the 
Congress in the work of the Department’s Committee on Aging. 
The staff of the Office of Internal Security was reduced by more than 
one-half. 

Office of Administration 

Two new organizational segments were established pursuant to a 
survey conducted by a management consulting firm under an alloca- 
tion from the President’s management improvement fund. 

A Division of Internal Audit was establishee consisting of five 
positions to make direct audits with respect to the smaller Department 
constituents and to provide general reviews with respect to the audit- 
ing programs of the larger constituents. A director and a staff auditor 
were on duty as of the end of 1955. 

An Office of Management Policy, consisting of five positions, was 
established to provide management, assistance to constituents in rela- 
tion to work planning, work measurement, personnel utilization, and 
for special studies of organizational and other problems. One analyst 
and a secretary had been assigned to this office by the close of 1955. 
With the transfer of 15 persons, comprising the Division of Manage- 
ment Standards as a component within this Office, the total personnel 
on duty numbered 17. 

As of January 1, 1956, there were 121 employees in the Division of 
General Services paid on a fee-for-service basis for central reproduction, 
tabulating, and purchasing services to the Department’s operating 
agencies. These persons are not paid from the appropriation of the 
Office of Administration. An increase of 19 persons performing these 
services at the end of 1955 was due to increased workloads. 


Public Health Service 


Office of the Surgeon General.—During the calendar year 1955, the 
Division of Personnel expanded by 25 employees because of new work 
in connection with civil defense and Indian health. As required by 
Civil Defense Delegation No. 1, the Division is conducting a drive 
to expand and train the inactive commissioned reserve for call in 
time of war or other emergency. Also, headquarters personnel serv- 
ices now are furnished to the Indian health program, transferred to the 
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Public Health Service from the Department of the Interior (Public 
Law 568, 83d Cong.) on July 1, 1955. 

Bureau of Medical Services.—' The greatest organization and per- 
sonnel changes occurred with the establishment, in the spring, of the 
Division of Indian Health and with the transfer, on July 1, 1955, of 
about 3,600 employees (almost all in the field) from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. At the end of the year, 
there were 42 headquarters employees in the new Division. The new 
program accounts for the expansion of the Division of Administrative 
Management. Also, as a result of the Medical Facilities Survey and 
Construction Act of 1954 (Public Law 482, 83d Cong.), which broad- 
ened the work of the Division of Hospital Facilities, the headquarters 
staff was increased slightly, two new branches were established, and 
the organizational name was changed to Division of Hospital and 
Medical Facilities. 

Bureau of State Services.—Personnel increases of 61 occurred, chiefly 
at the Communicable Disease Center. These resulted from the 
transfer of sectional research from the National Institutes of Health, 
increased activity in civil defense training, and certain program 
expansions provided for by appropriations. The Division of Sanitary 
Engineering Services had a personnel increase of 12 at headquarters 
on account of civil defense, water pollution, and air pollution work 
(Public Law 159, 84th Cong.). The Division of General Health 
Services added a few employees to administer the Poliomyelitis 
Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955 (Public Law 377, 84th Cong.). 

National Institutes of Health.—By June of 1955, the growth in the 
importance of biologics, especially poliomyelitis vaccine, warranted 
the elevation of the Laboratory of Biologics Control, then in the 
National Microbiological Institute, to the status of a Division. When 
established, it was named the Division of Biologics Standards, and 
the staff was enlarged. At the end of September, to reduce the burden 
on the Office of the Director, two new divisions were established—the 
Division of Business Operations which provides centralized business 
management and plant safety services, and the Division of Research 
Services which provides centralized technical and engineering services. 
At the end of the year, only 9 employees had been transferred to the 
first of these new divisions, and none to the second. 

All of the institutes at NIH expanded in personnel during the 
calendar year, becavse for every one of them Congress appropriated 
more money for the fiscal year 1956 than for 1955. Also, considerably 
more money was appropriated for the operation of the Clinical Center, 
the patient census of which rose greatly from December 31, 1954, to 
December 31, 1955. This resulted in a one-third increase in the number 
of Clinical Center civil-service employees. In November, it became 
necessary to organize an Administrative Services Branch within the 
Clinical Center. Just before the close of the year, the National 
Microbiological Institute was retitled National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. 

Field establishments.—By far the greatest impact of the changes 
during the year was felt in the field. In the calendar year 1955 the 
number of civil-service employees rose from 7,086 to 11,063—an 
increase of 3,957—caused almost wholly by the transfer of the 
Indian health program to the Public Health Service on July 1, 1955. 
A few additional employees in the field were made necessary by the 
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enactment of the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 
1954, mentioned above. 

Commissioned Corps.—The number of commissioned officers on 
active duty rose from 2,478 to 2,845. Моге than two-fifths of the 
increase was due to the acquisition of the Indian health program. 
Most of the remainder was due to increases in several programs of the 
A E State Services and to expansions at the National Institutes 
of Health, 


Social Security Administration 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.—There was an increase 
of 832 persons in the departmental offices and an increase in the 
field of 1,816—a total increase in the Bureau of 2,648. 

In the departmental organizations, the increases of 213 in the 
Division of Disability Operations and 318 in the Division of Account- 
ing Operations were the result of discharging their responsibilities for 
carrying out the new provisions of the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

The Division of Management Planning and Services in the Office of 
the Director increased its staff during the 1955 calendar year by 48 
| persons. For many years the staff of this Division remained relatively 

| stable. However, the Social Security Act, as amended in 1950, 1952, 
| and 1954 greatly broadened the program and accelerated the growth 
of the Bureau's overall organization. Many new problems in the sub- 
stantive and organizational areas of administration were created and 
general services activities were substantially increased. "The increase 
in staff during calendar year 1955 relieved many of these pressures and 
will permit more comprehensive studies in the management fields and 
prevent building of excessive backlogs in service activities. 

Children’s Bureau.—An increase in 1955 of nine persons resulted 
from legislation providing for an expanded juvenile дите рго- 
gram in the Bureau. ј 

Bureau of Public Assistance.—On December 21, 1954, the Bureau 
was assigned administrative responsibility for the emergency financial 
assistance and clothing programs delegated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and assigned to the Social Security 
Administration. A Defense Welfare Services was established as a 
unit in the Office of the Bureau Director to carry out this assignment. 
The staffing schedule for the Defense Welfare Services consists of 12 
central office positions and 10 regional positions paid from funds sup- 
plied by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Sixteen of these 
positions were filled on December 31, 1955. 

The increases in the field consisted principally of inspectors and 
chemists. Most of the divisions in Washington increased from 1 to 5 
additional personnel. The Division of Pharmacology increased by 
nine persons, due principally to an arrangement with the National 
Institutes of Health on a reimbursable basis for pharmacological work 
on cancer-chemotherapeutic drugs. 

Office of Education 

During the calendar year 1955, the activities of the Office of Educa- 
tion were organized around the three primary functions of educational 
research, educational services, and fiscal administration of grants. The 
changes enabled the entire Office to more readily mobilize for the study 
of major educational problems and for services to the States and local 
communities. 
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An overall increase of 30 employees resulted from increased re- 
sponsibilities in the field of international education; changes in the law 
and increased activities in the college housing loan program; current 
additional work in the program for cooperative research for 1957, as 
requested by the Congress; and the six additional positions required 
for the White House Conference on Education. 


Food and Drug Administration 


The overall increase of 107 in the Food and Drug Administration 
during calendar year 1955, divided between 41 in the Washington 
divisions and 66 in the field, resulted from a planned program for 
strengthening and improving enforcement activities under the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act, and related statutes. 

In the field, there was an increase of 159 in the staff of the area offices 
and increase of 1,657 in the regional and district offices. Two princi- 
pal reasons accounted for the increase in the area offices: First, the 
level of the workloads increased substantially requiring an additional 
113 positions as a result of the provisions of the 1954 amendments 
which liberalized the retirement test and eligibility requirements. 
Secondly, the Birmingham area office was authorized = Ше Тгеазигу 
Department to write its own benefit checks beginning July 1, 1955, 
e 46 positions were needed to perform the transferred checkwriting 
functions. 

As to the increase of 1,657 in the regional and district offices, 
although some provisions of the 1954 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act become effective on September 1, 1954, others—notably the 
new disability freeze provisions—did not go into effect until January 
1, 1955. In order to meet the impact of these new amendments, the 
district offices began recruiting in September but made very little 

rogress until after the first of the year. The bulk of the difference 
jetween the staff on duty on January 1, 1954, and January 1, 1955, 
approximately 1,200 employees, stems from the new disability freeze 
activity under which applications were not accepted until January 1, 
1955. The remaining difference between total staffing in the two 
periods represents the more complex nature of the post-amendment 
claims—''drop-out" provisions, work clause, deduction factors, etc. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


The net increase of 69 persons at St. Elizabeths Hospital for the 
calendar year 1955 was due principally to the opening of à new admis- 
sion and intensive-treatment building. This facility required an in- 
crease in staff but is designed to modernize and improve the treatment 
of mental patients with a view toward effecting a decrease in the 
average length of patient stay and resultant economy. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


. The Department reported a net decrease of 3,345 employees 
involving the transfer of 3,600 employees of the Indian Health 
Service to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the following major reorganizational changes during the 1955 calendar 
year; 

Office of the Secretary 


A new Division of Inspection was established March 19, 1955 on 
request of the Executive Office of the President, to be responsible for 
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the inspection program throughout the Department, including investi- 
gations. All but a few of the present staff of 10 persons had been 
performing similar work. 

Other departmental offices.—An Office of Minerals Mobilization was 
established | January 6, 1955, to be responsible for carrying out minerals 
mobilization functions delegated to the Secretary of the Interior by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. The Office is concerned with the 
adequacy of the supplies of certain metals, minerals and solid fuels, 
and facilities to fulfill both civilian and military requirements under 
partial and full mobilization. 


Bureau of Mines 


A net decrease of 191 persons in the Bureau’s employment is 
attributable primarily to cessation of zirconium production activities 
at Albany, Oreg. and the closing of oil-shale research and develop- 
ment work, except in oil shale mining, at Rifle, Colo. Zirconium 
production by the Bureau no longer is required because private 
industry now has begun production of this new metal. Similarly, 
except for research and development in mining techniques, the Rifle 
oil shale program of the Bureau has closed down because the oil 
industry has become actively interested in this field, permitting the 
Government to withdraw. 

A Division of Anthracite was created during the year largely be- 
cause of the new Federal-Pennsylvania State anthracite mine drainage 
program authorized by the Congress during the period. The former 
Branch of Anthracite of the Division of Solid Fuels served as the 
nucleus of the new Division. The anthracite experiment station, 
located at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., became the field station of the 
Division. 

Geological survey 


The net decrease of 261 employees is due primarily to a cutback in 
the topographic mapping program of the Survey. States and Defense 
Establishments advanced smaller amounts of funds for more limited 
programs than heretofore, significantly affecting the size of the total 
program. 


Bureau of Land Management 

Employment in field offices increased by 88 persons during the 
year, reflecting increased appropriations for a number of programs 
such as fire prevention and control. Further, persons elsewhere 
employed in the Bureau were transferred to the Office of the Assistant 
to the Director principally for work on producing the new land- 
records system. 

The Eastern States Office was reorganized to eliminate all functions 
except those directly connected with use and disposal of lands in 
the Eastern United States. Several unrelated functions were dis- 
tributed to other existing organization units. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 
The increase of 204 employees in 1955 is accounted for in the most 
art by new activities performed as a result of the funds granted the 
Sarvise under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. Under this act, begin- 
ning with July 1, 1954, not to exceed $3 million of the revenues 
derived from the import duties on fishery products are to be used for 
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fishery educational, technological, and biological programs to aid the 
commercial fisheries industry. 

Organization and management changes recommended by the 
Secretary’s management survey team were completed during the past 

ear. Positions in the Office of the Director created at that time 
Њу been filled so that the Washington office now has its full com- 
plement of top officials. 

The major operations of the Service in Alaska were reorganized to 
provide for two separately functioning organizations under an Ad- 
ministrator, Alaska Commerical Fisheries, and an Administrator, 
Alaska Wildlife Resources. The two organizations will have separate 
responsibility for administering all Federal laws encompassing Alaska 
commercial fisheries and those applicable to the Territory’s wildlife 
and game-fish resources. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The transfer of responsibility for Indian and Alaskan native health 
activities to the United States Public Health Service in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare resulted in a shift of 3,462 
employees to that agency. The addition of other positions in the 
Bureau in connection with its relocation activities and the Navaho 
education program offsets this total somewhat, so that the net de- 
crease at the end of the year amounted to 3,180 employees. The 
Bureau’s policy of substituting contracts for construction, laundry, 
food preparation, and other services, formerly provided by wage board 
employees, is continuing to reduce the number of Bureau personnel in 
this category. 

The transfer of Indian health activities to the Public Health Service 
removed from the Bureau jurisdiction over hospitals, sanitoria, and 
other elements of the health organization built up to serve Indian 
needs during the past hundred years. A liaison responsibility remains. 

In the Washington office, an Assistant Commissioner has been given 
full-time responsibility for the development with the Indian people of 
programs that will assist them in taking over the management of their 
own property and affairs. This will also result in the gradual transfer 
of public service responsibilities from the Bureau to agencies that 
normally provide these services to non-Indian citizens. An assistant 
to the Commissioner has been assigned responsibility for the direction 
of the Indian economic development program and exercises line super- 
vision over Indian relocation. This is a major part of the Bureau’s 
efforts to assist those capable of making the change in leaving reserva- 
(n and entering the normal channels of American economic and 
social life. 


National Park Service 


An increase of 143 employees in regional offices and field areas is 
explained by modest increases in appropriations for a number of field 
programs. 

Territorial activities 

A net decrease of 394 employees engaged in Territorial activities is 
due to the dissolution of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion (155 employees), more limited sugarcane production this last 
year, due to seasonal factors, by the Virgin Island Corporation (reduc- 
tion of 164 employees), and better utilization of personnel and elimina- 
tion of certain nonrailroad service activities by the Alaska Railroad. 
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Differences in the organizational breakdown between this and last 
ear’s report will be noted. Except for the elimination of the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration, whose activities have been 
terminated, these differences EE d ten a & change in presenting 
the organizational breakdown. The Department rbd that the 
new breakdown is more in keeping with the basic framework of organi- 
zation for Territorial activities, 


Bureau of Reclamation 

The differences in organizational breakdown between this and last 
year’s report do not represent organizational changes. The Assistant 
Commissioner for Irrigation and Power and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Administration, now shown separately, were formerly 
included in the Office of the Commissioner. The Office of the Comp- 
troller was formerly included in the Office of the Commissioner and 
not shown separately. The several divisions and Office of Drainage 
and Groundwater Engineering shown under the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Chief Engineer were formerly all combined in the line for 
Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engineer. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Department reported an overall increase of 183 employees 
from January 1, 1955, to January 1, 1956. The chart information 
reflects some increases in all of the major components, with the excep- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which reported a decrease 
of 570 employees. 

During the past calendar year, the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
reactivated the correctional institution at Terminal Island, Calif. 
As of December 31, 1955, total employment at the institution was 142. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department reported that, within its continuing broad program 
of management improvement, significant progress was made in inte- 
grating departmental and Foreign Service personnel during calendar 
year 1955. As of December 31, 1955, a total of 954 officer candidates 
from the Foreign Service Staff Corps, the Foreign Service Reserve 
Corps and departmental civil service positions had been certiiied for 
employment in the Foreign Service Officers’ Corps, with 833 persons 
actually appointed as Foreign Service officers. The personnel inte- 
gration program was reported to have been approximately 75 percent 
accomplished as of December 31, 1955, and is expected to be completed 
by April 1956. During the calendar year 1955 the Department's 
strengthened and intensified program of recruitment of junior Foreign 
Service officers resulted in the appointment of 174 Foreign Service 
officers of class 6. 

Among the principal organizational changes made during 1955 was 
the establishment within the Department of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, pursuant to Executive Order No. 10610 imple- 
menting the provision of tne Mutual Security Act of 1954 requiring 
termination of the Foreign Operations Administration by June 30, 
1955. Included under the International Cooperation Administration 
in the transfer to the Department of the appropriate functions of the 
Foreign Operations Administration were the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
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can Affairs, the Office of Small Business, and the International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board. The transfer involved 7,465 employees, 
which accounted for the majority of the overall employment increase 
of 8,100 in the Department. 

The accompanying chart lists the organizational structure of the 
ICA under ''Agencies" in order to conserve space and to include more 
detail relative to the nature and extent of its overseas operations, but 
its employees are included in the departmental totals. 

The position of Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs was 
established in the Department pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 250, 84th Congress, which authorized three Deputy Under Secre- 
taries of State. The functions of the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Mn were transferred to the Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. 

In conformance with the provisions of Public Law 250, 84th Con- 
gress, which authorized 10 Assistant Secretaries of State, there were 
established the positions of Assistant Secretary for Policy Planning 
and Assistant Secretary-Controller. ‘The functions of the Director, 
Policy Planning Staff, were transferred to the Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Planning. The position of the Controller of the Department 
of State was abolished effective upon designation of the Assistant 
Secretary-Controller, and the functions of the Controller were trans- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretary-Controller. 

In addition, the following significant organizational changes had 
been made or were in process as of January 1, 1956: 

1. The position of Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs 
was transferred from the Office of the Secretary to the Office of the 
Under Secretary. 

2. The Department’s protocol functions were transferred from the 
Executive Secretariat to the Office of the Under Secretary, and the 
name of the Protocol Staff was changed to “Office of the Chief of 
Protocol.” 

3. The Foreign Service Institute was transferred from the Office of 
Personnel to the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration. 

4. Under the Controller there were established the position of 
Deputy Controller and Budget Officer, Assistant Controller for Per- 
sonnel and Assistant Controller for Operations. Simultaneously 
with the establishment of the position of Assistant Secretary-Con- 
troller, the positions of Deputy Assistant Secretary and Budget Officer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Operations were established and assumed the func- 
tions of the positions of the respective Assistant Controllers. 

5. Subordinate to the Deputy Controller and Budget Officer (sub- 
sequently the Deputy Assistant Secretary and Budget Officer) the 
ig of Budget was established to replace the Office of Budget and 

eports, 

6. The Office of General Services and the Office of Special Services 
were established subordinate to the Assistant Controller for Opera- 
tions (subsequently the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations). 

7. One consulate and one consular agency were opened, and one 
consulate was closed. "Three legations were raised to the status of 
nM and two consulates were raised to the status of consulates 
general, 
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The Committee on Government Operations submitted to the Senate 
on March 1, 1956, a special report on “Reorganization of the Passport 
Office”, of the Department of State (S. Rept. No. 1604, 84th Cong.), 
which outlines in detail the improvements in organization, manage- 
ment and operations of that agency. The report also recommended 
certain changes in its structure, designed to bring about more recog- 
nition of вый improvement in its service to the public. To accord 
with these recommendations, a committee bill, S. 3340 was reported 
to the Senate on March 1, 1956 (S. Rept. No. 1605), which would 
change the Passport Office to the United States Passport Service, and 
transfer it from the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs to the 
direct control of the Secretary with authority to delegate its functions 
as he may determine. 


International Cooperation Administration 


Actual or pending changes in organization, of the ICA, including 
components created and abolished since January 1, 1955, were 
P d reported as follows: 

Е When the International Cooperation Administration was created 

ji within the State Department on July 1, 1955 (Executive Order 
10610, dated May 9, 1955) to take over certain responsibilities and 
functions of the Foreign Operations Administration, an immediate 
review of staffing was ordered by the Director, ICA. This review, 
according to the Department's report, resulted in the abolition of 88 
authorized positions. 

A joint ICA-State task force has completed a study of the refugee 

and migration activities. The results of this study, when fully 
implemented, is expected to result in the transfer of certain functions 
out of ICA, and reorganization of others, with a consequent elimina- 
E NS tion of five positions. 
Е" : The ICA reports that, since July 1, 1955, a detailed study has been 
made of the stafling of the mutual security program in Western 
Europe, and, as a result, five country missions have been abolished and 
replaced with ICA representatives. In addition, staff reductions 
were made in five other missions and in the United States mission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations. These actions reduced European staffing, Фазі уе 
of the escapee program, from 272 to 232. Further reductions in 
European staffing are planned for fiscal year 1957. 

Since January 1, 1955, the Office of the Military Adviser has been 
replaced by an Office of Assistant to the Director for National Security 
Council and Operations Coordinating Board Liaison. 

A study of ICA activities in the fields of investment guaranties 
and investment promotion was undertaken with advice from the 
Departments of State, Treasury, and Commerce, and the Export- 
Import Bank. This review resulted in recommendations now being 
implemented to transfer the investment guaranty function to the 
Export-Import Bank, and to abolish a separate Office of Trade, 
1 a Investment, and Monetary Affairs within ICA. Functions of this 
dod Office are being curtailed and transferred elsewhere in ICA with a 

Е e saving of some five positions. 
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E ye A position of Financial Adviser to the Director was recently created 
"Ew с to provide the Director with advice on matters coming before the 
Dir National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial 


Problems, and on related matters. 
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The creation of the ICA, and the transfer of its functions to the 
Department of State carries out the basic aspects of recommendations 
of the staff of this committee in a staff report to the committee on 
December 31, 1952. The staff study was made at the direction of 
the chairman, in conformity with recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission, as set forth in Senate Report No. 4, 83d Congress (pp. 
86-91). That report recommended a reorganization of the operations 
of overseas agencies in eight major aspects, which have now been 
effected, with variations, as follows: 

1. The abolition of the Mutual Security Agency and the Office of 
the Director for Mutual Security, and the creation within the Depart- 
ment of State of an Under Secretary for Economic Affairs who would 
be charged with the responsibility for providing administrative direc- 
tion of all overseas economic activities, subject to policy determina- 
tions by the Secretary of State. 

Plan No. 7 of 1953 abolished the Mutual Security Agency and the 
Office of the Director for Mutual Security and established the Foreign 
Operations Administration, to which was transferred the functions 
previously performed by the abolished agencies. Executive Order 
10610 (May 9, 1955) abolished the Foreign Operations Administration, 
effective June 30, 1955, pursuant to the provisions of section 503 (b) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended; transferred its 
functions and offices to the Departments of State and Defense; and 
authorized the Secretary of State to establish within the Depart- 
ment of State a semiautonomous agency—the International Coopera- 
tion Administration—headed by a Director who was required to 
report directly to the Secretary of State; and provided for the transfer 
of the functions transferred by the Executive order to the Department 
of State to the new agency. By State Department Delegation of 
Authority No. 85, issued on June 30, 1955, and amended on October 12, 
1955 (No. 85-1), the Secretary of State established the International 
Cooperation Administration within the Department; transferred to it 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of Small Business 
and the International Advisory Development Board; and transferred 
to the newly created director of the new agency, subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the Secretary of State, various functions previously 
exercised by predecessor agencies. 

2. Military assistance programs to remain under the direction of 
the Department of Defense. These functions were vested in the 
Secretary of Defense by Executive Order 10575 (November 6, 1954) 
as amended by Executive Order 10625 (August 2, 1955), and Executive 
Order 10610. 

3. The creation of an Interdepartmental Policy Board to establish 
and coordinate all overseas policies and programs within legislative 
authorizations. Section 308 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, established an International Advisory Development Board 
to advise the President or such other officer as he may designate to 
administer the provisions of the act relative to technical cooperation, 
with respect to general or basic policy matters arising in connection 
with the operation of programs concerning development and assistance 
and encouragement of free enterprise and private investment. The 
Board and its functions were transferred to ICA under authority of 
Executive Order No. 10610. 

4. The abolition of the special representative in Europe (effected 
under Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953). 
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5. The vesting in the chief of diplomatic mission in each country 
which participates in foreign economic and military assistance pro- 
grams, full authority to represent the United States Government in 
contacts with such nations. Executive Order No. 10476 (August 1, 
1953) and superseded by Executive Order No. 10575 (November 6, 
1954), as amended by Executive Order No. 10625 (August 2, 1955), 
carried out this recommendation. - 

6. The creation of a Director of Economic Administration, with full 
administrative authority to coordinate economic and military aid 

rograms, under the direction of the chief of the diplomatic mission. 

his authority was vested in the head of diplomatic missions by 
Executive Order No. 10575, as amended. 

7. The consolidation of all administrative and general service func- 
tions under an appropriate administrative officer directly responsible 
to the chief of the United States diplomatic mission, including such 
services required by the diplomatic mission, the Director of Economic 
Administration, and the military assistance advisory groups. This 
authority was delegated to head of diplomatic missions under Execu- 
tive Order No. 10575, as amended. 

8. The establishment within the Executive Office of the President 
of an Office of Personnel Management, headed by a Director respon- 
sible only to the President, to whom would be assigned control over 
the policy and operations of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion and, as an equal operating unit, a proposed new Foreign Service 
Commission which ца be required to establish uniform job require- 
ments, pay, promotion, and other personnel policies applying equally 
to all Foreign Service employees engaged in overseas activities. (See 
Comments of Department of State on reorganization of Foreign 
Service, p. 36 of this report.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The Department submitted detailed explanations of changes in 
ersonnel, which resulted in a decrease of 859 employees, and organ- 
izations effected during 1955, by major components, as follows: 


Bureau of Accounts 

During the calendar year ended December 31, 1955, the Albu- 
querque, Helena, and Seattle regional offices were closed and the work 
transferred to other offices. This action resulted in a reported annual 
savings of $131,485. 

The Bureau states that the 2,204 employees on the payroll as of 
January 1, 1956, as reported, is not representative of the require- 
ments of the Bureau. During the period January through June 
1956, the Division of Disbursement will process checks for two sea- 
sonal programs, that is income-tax refunds and agricultural benefit 
payments. To handle this work, the present payroll of 1,840 
employees for the Division will be increased to a peak of 2,342 
employees. The average number of employecs in the Division for 
the fiscal year 1956 will amount to 2,062. 

As of January 1, 1956, the total employment of the Bureau of 
Accounts amounted to 2,204 as compared with 2,353 on January 1, 
1955, a reduction of 149 employees. This reduction was reported to 
have been accomplished through the Bureau’s management and im- 
provement program such as: (a) Simplification of administrative 
procedures; (6) streamlining of accounting, auditing, payment, and 
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bond procedures; (c) improvement in mechanical processes; (d) con- 
servation of equipment, materials, services, and so forth; and (e) 
consolidation of regional offices. 


Bureau of the Public Debt 


A reduction in personnel in the Office of the Commissioner, Division 
of Loans and Currency, Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audits, 
and the Office of the Register, totaling 82 employees all in Washington, 
was reported to have been largely the result of management improve- 
ments in methods and procedures, reduction in work volume in process- 
ing securities other than savings bonds, and through a strict policy 
of refraining from filling vacancies as they occur except where the 
position must be filled to maintain current operations. 

As a result of legislation which provided certain additional incentives 
to employees reaching retirement age in the period immediately prior 
to November 30, 1955, there was an unanticipated increase in retirees, 
particularly in the Division of Loans and Currency. It is expected 
that most of these vacancies will remain unfilled. 

The Bureau reports that the Chicago Departmental Office employ- 
ment figure is lower than it should be as of this date, primarily be- 
cause of an extremely difficult recruitment situation that is now being 
corrected with the midterm high-school graduation employment 
market. 

The regional office employment figure is slightly below what it 
should have been as of January 1, 1956, because of some difficulties in 
the employment of machine-tabulation personnel. However, a con- 
siderable part of the reduction as between the 2 years is occasioned by 
the fact that in January 1955, the regional offices had a considerable 
amount of temporary and part-time employment on the rolls to 
offset certain backlogs that have since been eliminated. 


United States Savings Bonds Division 


Minor fluctuations in personnel assigned by organizational subdivi- 
sions are accounted for mainly by the vacating or filling of positions 
which existed at the time of the last report. 

A study of the geographical areas currently assigned to field per- 
sonnel in a number of States is under way as part of the Department’s 
comprehensive review of manpower utilization. This study may re- 
sult in the relocation of certain branch offices to reduce travel time 
and expenses while providing better geographic coverage. 


Office of the Treasurer, United States 


While there were no organizational changes in the Office of the 
Treasurer during the calendar year 1955, there are several factors 
which resulted in a reduction in personnel on the rolls from 1,118 on 
January 1, 1955, to 1,057 on January 1, 1956, a net decrease of 61,,0r 
approximately 5 percent. 

The Department reports that the principal factors affecting the 
change in employee requirements in the various organizational entities 
of this Office during the past calendar year are as follows: 

1. The management improvement and internal audit staffs have 
been expanded and a small central cost-accounting staff established. 
The surveys and analyses accomplished by these groups have proven 
effective in determining possible areas for improvement and reducing 
operating expenses. 
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2. The check-payment function shows a net reduction of 43 em- 
ployees during this reporting period. The major portion of this 
reduction is atéributable to the progress of a continuing program 
conducted jointly by the Bureau of the Budget, the General Account- 
ing Office and the Treasury Department involving the use of card 
checks, which may be completely processed mechanically, in lieu of 
EH paper checks which must be processed manually. Accounts covering 
E checks paid in card form have been increased by 63 during the calendar 
dede year 1955 due to the conversion from paper to card checks. There 
were other miscellaneous improvements in check-payment operations 
ils A major change in the central accounting and reporting systems re- 
Ud sulted in a substantial reduction in the work of the bookkeeping 
branch where three supervisory positions were eliminated in addition 
to 11 clerical positions. 
3. Further reduction in personnel requirements in the General 
Accounts Division resulted from the elimination of the submission of 
daily transcripts by general depositaries direct to the Treasurer. 
More than 600 general depositaries now report to the Federal Reserve 
bank in their districts and a consolidated transcript is submitted 
j daily by each Federal Reserve bank. 
ја 4. The principal contributing factor to the reduction in personnel 
| in the Securities Division was the termination of provisions for the 
acceptance of savings bonds for safekeeping, March 31,1955. Savings 
bonds deposited for safekeeping prior to that date will continue to be 
held until withdrawn. 
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| Bureau of Customs 

i There were no significant organizational changes in this Bureau 
during calendar year 1955. The reduction in total employment from 

т 8,098 to 8,020 resulted in major part from a further curtailment of the 

| export control program, together with the nonfilling of certain vacan- 
cies made possible by the continuation of the management improve- 
ment program throughout the Service. 

In all major areas, customs workload reached record heights in 1955. 
Formal entries exceeded those of 1954 by nearly 4 percent and were 
only slightly lower than the 1953 record. The number of carriers 
entering the United States was 4.7 percent greater than in 1954 and 
persons entering totaled nearly 121 millions; an average of 4 persons 
every second during the year. Customs collections were sharply in- 
creased to nearly $860 million, causing a reduction in the cost of 
collecting $100 from $5.01 in 1954 to. $4.75 in 1955. 

In spite of the large increase in the number of formal entries filed 
in 1955, the number of unliquidated entries was reduced by 20 percent, 
from 722,000 to 594,000. This reduction was achieved in part through 
one of the provisions of the Customs Simplification Act which made 
it possible to adopt more modern and economical audit procedures. 
There was also a very substantial increase in the number of liquida- 
tions completed perman-year. There isnow on hand a fairly reasonable 
working backlog considering the number of entries filed. It is hoped 
to continue this progress, although the steady increase in formal en- 
tries filed may make it difficult to reduce the backlog further at this 
time. 

Other significant management improvements included— 
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1. Allowing customs-entry documents to be accepted in the custom- 
house for processing prior to the arrival of the merchandise within the 
limits of the port of entry; 

2. Elimination of certified (consular) invoice requirements for mer- 
chandise valued under $500 and for wool-fiber importations regardless 
of value; 

3. Simplification of entry procedures for NET free mer- 
on and goods of American origin valued under $250 

4. Allowing merchandise valued under $250 released under the 
immediate delivery procedure to be entered with informal entry docu- 
ments; 

5. Simplification of entry procedures for racing craft and other 
vehicles to participate in sporting events; 

Establishment of a complete on-site internal-audit program, 
which was made possibly by a provision of the Customs Simp ification 
Act of 1953; 

7. Improvement in services at lower overtime costs to airlines by 
rescheduling inspectional tours of duty to conform more closely to the 
hour-to-hour volume of foreign arrivals; and 

8. Simplification of customs formalities for small pleasure vessels 
by eliminating formal entry requirements in many cases and by per- 
mitting the acceptance of oral delcarations to unlade and for other 
transactions. 


Internal Revenue Service 


Employment as of January 1, 1956, was 840 more than on January 
1, 1955. In the national office, the loss of 98 positions reflects minor 
program adjustments and existing vacancies. In the field, the bulk 
of the increase of 938 positions is at the Director’s level and reflects 
the filling of budgeted vacancies existing on January 1, 1955, and 
positions added in fiscal 1956. 

The number of local offices subordinate to district directors of 
Internal Revenue was cut substantially. Approximately 500 such 
offices were closed and the employees reassigned to larger nearby 
offices. This is expected to improve manpower utilization, employee 
training, and supervision, and strikes a better balance between the 
tasks of revenue collection and taxpayer service. 

The regional service center pilot operation for centralized mechan- 
ical processing of tax returns undertaken in 1954 was successful, and 
two such centers with expanded functions were installed on a perma- 
nent basis in 1955. "The activities and personnel of the Processing 
Branch, Kansas City, were transferred to the Midwest Service Center 
and the Branch abolished. Other significant organization actions 
include establishment of the International Operations Division in 
the Baltimore District to program and coordinate Service activities 
dealing with noncompliance and tax evasion by citizens living abroad; 
and the consolidation of the Personnel and Training Divisions in the 
national office to more effectively discharge these two closely related 
activities. 


Bureau of Narcotics 


During calendar year 1955 an internal audit policy was promul- 
pues, This policy provides that comprehensive internal audit will 
e made once each year of all activities of the Bureau of Narcotics. 
These audits are now in progress. 
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In addition the Bureau decentralized its purchasing activity for 
expendable supplies, services and equipment to the district offices 
from which requisitions formerly originated. Further revisions of 
the Bureau’s accounting system were made effective July 1, 1955. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

A major reorganization was made at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, effective February 11, 1955, which grouped the Bureau’s 
current programs under eight staff offices. This major reorganization 
and subsequent minor transfers of subordinate units, between the 
staff offices, has resulted in the following organization: 

1. A new Office of Administrative and Maintenance Services was 
established, which has absorbed the functions of the old Office of 
Administrative Services, except the guard services section, and 
assumed the responsibility for the operations of the Construction and 
Maintenance Division, which previously operated on a staff level. 

2. A new Office of the Controller was established, which has 
absorbed all functions of the old office of Budget and Accounts, 
except internal audit, and assumed responsibility for the operations 
of the organization and methods functions previously conducted by 
the old Office of Planning and the disbursing functions previously 
conducted by the old Office of Administrative Services. 

3. A new Office of Currency and Stamp Manufacturing was estab- 
lished, which has been assigned the responsibility for all operations of 
the Plate Printing, Examining and Postage Stamp Divisions, each 
of which was previously operated on a staff level. 

4. A new Office of Production Services was established, which has 
absorbed the production control, scheduling and ordering functions 
of the old Office of Planning and in addition conducts industrial 
engineering and quality control activities. 

5. A new Office of Reproduction and Surface Printing was estab- 
lished, which has been assigned the responsibility for all operations of 
the Ink Manufactuing and Testing, Engraving and Surface Printing 
Divisions, each of which was previously operated on a staff level. 

.6. A new Office of Plant Security Control was established, which has 
been assigned the responsibility for all security requirements of the 
Bureau, and which has absorbed the internal audit functions of the 
old Office of Budget and Accounts and the guard service functions of 
the old Office of Administrative Services. 

7. The Office of Industrial Relations which will continue essentially 
the same functions as heretofore. 

8. The Office of Research and Development Engineering which will 
also continue essentially the same functions as heretofore. 

In addition to the above, there was created an Office of the Assistant 
to the Director. Also, an advisory committee composed of the eight 
office chiefs and the Assistant to the Director was appointed to take 
over many of the functions of the previous management and produc- 
tion advisory committees which were abolished. In most instances, 
personnel performing the functions attached to these components 
were transferred with their respective functions. 

A comparison of the number of employees on the rolls on January |, 
1955 and on January 1, 1956, discloses a net decrease of 519 employees. 
This reduction of 519 employees was due primarily to: (a) A reduction 
in the currency program; (b) The discontinuance and/or change in 
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the method of printing certain classes of work; and (c) The installation 
of certain technological and management improvements during the 
course of the year. 


United States Secret Service 


During the calendar year 1955 the employment of the Secret Service 
was increased by a total of 40 persons. Of this total 12 persons were 
White House Police to strengthen the protection of the White House 
and grounds, and 26 were agents and supporting field clerks for 
increased Presidential protection and investigations of bond and check 
forgery cases under the jurisdiction of the Secret Service. 

As the result of the increase and redeployment of agents the backlog 
of pending cases was reduced from 18,169 on January 1, 1955, to 
16,916 on January 1, 1956. 

In 1955, regional inspectors made regular and thorough inspections 
of all Secret Service field offices, reviewed pending cases, conferred 
with all personnel, and inspected office and motor vehicle equipment. 

The management program was improved by establishing the policy 
of bringing the special agents in charge of the field offices to Wash- 
ington, D. C., at least once in each fiscal year for the purpose of con- 
ferences, orientation and refresher courses. Discussions were held 
concerning fiscal, personnel, management and investigative problems 
Eos methods of improving the operations of headquarters and field 
offices, 


Bureau of the Mint 


Major organizational changes effected by the Bureau of the Mint 
during 1955 were the closing of the Seattle Assay Office and the dis- 
continuing of coinage operations at the San Francisco Mint. Both of 
these actions were accomplished during ‘the month of March and 
resulted in the elimination of 74 positions. 

Internal reorganizations at other mint offices, together with the 
continuation of the policy of nonfilling of vacancies, eliminated 110 
other positions. In connection with the foregoing internal changes 
and elimination of positions, a number of supervisory and other 
positions were reclassified downward to maintain proper alinement. 

In order to increase coin production within the limits of available 
funds and personnel to meet an increased demand, one bullion refinery 
was closed during the year and the personnel assigned to coinage 
operations. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL CHANGES IN INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

The following reorganizations, changes in the administration of the 
Federal programs, and major increases or decreases in personnel during 
calendar year 1955 were reported by the indicated agency: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The AEC reported an increase of 253 employees, and the following 
information on organizational changes which have occurred since 
January 1, 1955: 

The Division of Civilian Application was established in June 1955. 
This Division is charged with responsibility for developing regulations 
for licensing business, industry, or other organizations under the pro- 
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visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and for coordinating AEC 
policies and procedures relating to the civilian applications of atomic 
energy. In December 1955, the Division was assigned responsibility 
for the AEC isotopes distribution program, formerly reporting to the 
Manager, Oak Ridge Operations Office. 

The Division of International Affairs was established by the Com- 
mission in November 1955 to coordinate all AEC activities relating to 
the international control of atomic energy and to international uses 
of atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

























CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The CAB reported that during the past year the position of con- 
gressional liaison officer was established. Subsequently, this position 
and the staff of the former Office of Public Information were com- 
bined into an Office of Congressional Liaison and Public Information. 
A branch of the Field Audits Division, Office of Carrier Accounts and 
Statistics was opened at Miami, Fla., and two branches of the Bureau 
of Safety Investigation (located at Atlanta and Fort Worth) were 


| 4 consolidated with other field offices of that Bureau. No appreciable 
L3 increases or decreases in personnel resulted from these changes as such. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Chairman of the Commission reported a reduction of 153 in 
paid personnel, and that there were no major organizational changes 
during the past calendar year. He stated that the Incentive Awards 
Office, established a year ago, is now fully staffed, and has been 
operating with very effective results; that the number of employee 
suggestions received and the number adopted have both increased 
substantially; more superior performance awards have been granted; 
and that the Commission anticipates greater participation in and 
further benefits from the program in the next year. 

As a final step in its major reorganization of 2 years ago, the separate 
Classification and Inspections Divisions in the regional offices were 
combined effective last July, and the integrated work is now admin- 
istered from one office. This follows the pattern previously set in the 
central office with the creation of the Bureau of Inspections and 
Classification Audits, which merged work formerly performed in 
separate divisions. 

During the year the Fair Employment Board was abolished, and 
replaced by the President's Committee on Employment Policy. "This 
Committee is responsible directly to the President, and is placed in 
the Commission only as a matter of administrative convenience. The 
Commission has no voice on its policies or workload. "The personnel 
of the Committee is substantially the same in number as for the 
previous Board. 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


The Administrator reported an increase of 236 employees, and six 
major organizational changes which occurred in the national head- 
quarters of the Federal Civil Defense Administration during calendar 
year 1955. 
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A Civil Defense Coordinating Board was established in accordance 
with Executive Order 10611, dated May 11, 1955, to assist in the 
development of an integrated plan for the participation of all Federal 
departments and agencies in the civil defense of the Nation, and to 
advise the President on the progress of such integration. The Office 
of Intergovernmental Organization, reporting to the General Counsel, 
was established to assist ın executing the responsibilities of Executive 
Order 10611. A Radiological Division was created in the Health 
Office to develop programs for monitoring radioactive fallout resulting 
from explosions of high-yield thermonuclear weapons and for deter- 
mining the health hazards connected with radioactive fallout. A 
Survival Projects Office was established in the Technical Advisory 
Services to give assistance to States and localities in developing 
evacuation and/or shelter plans. In order to centralize the major 
natural disaster activities, it has been necessary to establish a Natural 
Disasters Office in the Operations Control Services. The Religious 
Affairs Office, Education Services, was created to give advice and 
assistance in incorporating organized religious groups and facilities 
into civil-defense programs. 

During 1955, two regional offices and the Staff College were trans- 
ferred to reduce operational costs and to use facilities already available 
to this agency. Region 2 was transferred from West Chester, Pa., to 
Olney, Md.; region 4 was transferred from Joliet, Ill., and the Staff 
College from Olney, Md., to Battle Creek, Mich. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Organizational changes during 1955 consisted of the elimination 
and consolidation of organizational units which the Commission 
reports have resulted in greater economy and more efficient operation. 
These organizational changes were— 

1. The abolition of the Office of Chief Accountant. In the same 
action the Economics Division was transferred from that Office toithe 
Broadcast Bureau and the Accounting Systems Division was redesig- 
nated the Office of Accounting Systems and transferred to the 
Common Carrier Bureau. 

2. The consolidation of regions 1, 6, and 7 of the Commission’s 
Field Engineering and Monitoring Bureau into regions 1 and 6, with 
headquarters in New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., respectively, 
resulting in the abolition of regional office No. 7 at Detroit, Mich. 
This was the final action in a series of consolidations in the field 
organization which reduced the number of regional offices from 9 to 6. 

3. The abolition of the Commission’s common carrier field office in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

In addition, the Commission has designated four of its members to 
act as a committee to study broadcast network operations, as provided 
for in Public Law 112, 84th Congress, 1st session. A small group of 
employees have been assigned to assist in the broadcast network 
study. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board was made an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government under 
section 109 (b) of Housing Amendments of 1955 (Public Law 345, 
84th Cong., approved August 11, 1955). Under this law, the name 
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of the Home Loan Bank Board was changed to Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Under Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, the Board 
had been established as a constituent agency of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The activities under the Federal Home Loan Bank Board are pro- 
vided for in the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, approved July 22, 
1932 (47 Stat. 725), as amended (12 U. S. C. 1421 et seq.) ; the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, approved June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 128), 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 1461 et seq.); and title IV of the Nationa! 
Housing Act, approved June 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 1246, 1255), as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 1724 et seq.). 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is a bipartisan board of three 
members appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The basic functions of the Board are (1) to supervise and regulate the 
11 Federal home-loan banks, which provide reserve credit for their 
member institutions, comprising chiefly savings and loan associations, 
together with some savings banks, and insurance companies; (2) to 
direct the operations of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, which insures, up to the statutory limit of $10,000, the 
accounts of savers or investors in all Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions and in such other savings and loan associations as are admitted 
to insurance; and (3) to charter, supervise, and regulate Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

During the calendar year 1955, total employees of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board (including the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation) rose from 524 to 627, an increase of 103, 
most of whom were transferred from the HHFA. The increase was 
principally in the Division of Examinations. The Board’s program 
for the examination of insured savings and loan associations provides 
for a reduction in intervals of examinations from approximately 15 
months to approximately 12 months. With the increased staff, the 
Division of Examinations reports that it has been able to make marked 
progress toward this goal. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Commission reports that, following the appointment of an 
executive officer late in 1954 and delegation to him by the Chairman 
of comprehensive authority over the internal management of the 
staff, several basic organizational changes were made during 1955. 
The Bureau of Accounts, Finance, and ‘Rates was abolished and re- 
placed by an Office of the Chief Accountant and a Bureau of Rates 
and Gas Certificates. Administrative activities in the Office of the 
Secretary were combined with those of the Division of Personnel and 
Administrative Services and the Division of Budget and Finance to 
form a new Office of Administration. Activities involved in service 
to the public with respect to Commission data, information, publica- 
tions, and reference to records formerly rendered by the Office of the 
Secretary and the Division of Publications were consolidated in a new 
Office of Public Reference. The Bureau of Law was abolished and 
replaced by the Office of the General Counsel. The Division of Ex- 
aminers was redesignated Office of Hearing Examiners; and the execu- 
tive officer was redesignated Executive Director. 
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The Commission reported that a steady increase in workload, re- 
sulting in part from applications and filings by independent producers 
of natural gas, necessitated an increase in staffing from 633 as of 
January 1, 1955, to 679 as of December 31, 1955. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Since January 1, 1955, the Commission has completed those claims 
functions authorized up to March 31, 1955. A realinement of opera- 
tions and reduction in personnel was carried out in order to be in a 
position to institute claims operations under the Korean claims pro- 
gram authorized by Public Law 615, 83d Congress, and additional 
claims programs covering sequestered accounts, civilian internees pre- 
viously excluded, American prisoners of war serving in allied forces, 
and merchant seamen authorized by Public Law 744, 83d Congress. 
These functions will be completed by August 20, 1956, and August 31, 
31, 1956, respectively, the statutory deadlines. 

Public Law 285 of the 84th Congress authorized the settlement of 
claims by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States nationals against the Soviet Union, Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania for property and other losses suffered as a result of 
war damages, nationalization, and default on governmental debts. 

The Foreign Claims Settlement Commission has been organized 
so that the completion of functions assigned the Commission under 
Public Law 615 and Public Law 744 may be synchronized with the 
phasing-in of operations under Public Law 285. 

During calendar year 1956, it is anticipated that the Prisoner of 
War, Sequestered Account, and Civilian Internee Divisions will be 
abolished and replaced by a smaller division that will coordinate 
and direct the liquidation of all operations under prior authorizations. 

Preparatory to this operation, the Commission reported that а 
reduction of personnel will be made in February 1956 and further 
reductions may possibly be made to reflect the new functions for the 
latter part of calendar year 1956. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


During the calendar year 1955, many organizational changes were 
reported as having been approved by the GSA. In the Office of the 
Comptroller, there were internal reorganizations of the Budget 
Division and of the Accounts Branch of the Accounting Division. 
In addition, an External Property Accounting Division was 
established. 

In the Office of the General Counsel, the Emergency Procurement 
Division and the Expansion Division were consolidated into a Defense 
Materials Division. 

The Compliance Division was reestablished as the Office of Com- 
pliance and Security, with a Compliance Division, Security Division, 
and field staff. 

In the Emergency Procurement Service there was a complete 
reorganization which involved the abolishment of the Materials 
Research and Analysis Division, Purchase Division, Rubber Division, 
and Materials Division, and the establishment of a Disposal Planning 
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Staff, Program and Analysis Staff, Technical Services Division, 
Liaison Staff, Agricultural Division, Minerals and Metals Division, 
and the redesignation of the Storage and Transportation Division, 
first, as the Storage and Shipping. Division, and subsequently, as the 
Storage and Custody Division. 

In the Federal Supply Service, the specification and inspection 
functions were separated into a Standards Division and an Inspection 
Division. The Standards Division was subsequently redesignated as 
the Standardization Division, and two branches established, a Speci- 
fications and Standards Branch and a Catalog Branch. A new 
National Buying Division was established, and the functions of the 
Purchase Division and the Stores Division were revised. 

A new Transportation and Public Utilities Service was established, 
to which were transferred: the functions of the former Transportation 
and Public Utilities Division of the Federal Supply Service and the 
shipping functions from the Emergency Procurement Service. 

In the Public Buildings Service, the Surplus Real Property Branch 
of the Real Estate Division was abolished and reestablished as the 
Real Property Disposal Division. All disposal functions of the 
National Industrial Reserve Division were transferred to the Real 
Property Disposal Division. All protection and maintenance func- 
tions of the Real Property Disposal Division were transferred to the 
National Industrial Reserve Division. 

During 1955 there was a net increase of 33 in total GSA employ- 
ment, reflecting minor adjustments in the scope of certain operations. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


The Housing Amendments of 1955, approved by the President on 
August 11, 1955, increased significantly the Agency's workload in 
connection with the FHA mortgage insurance programs, urban re- 
newal, low-rent public housing, college housing, nm facility loans, 
and the program of advances for the planning of non-Federal public 
works. 

The act also established the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
formerly a constituent of HHI A, as an independent executive agency, 
which reported a total of 627 employees as of January 1, 1956. The 
HHFA reported a net decrease of 234 employees. 

The year 1955 was reported as one of relative stability in the organ- 
ization structure of the Agency. Except for the separation of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board from the Agency, the year was 
characterized by activity to adjust the organization to the major 
changes made in the latter part of 1953 and 1954 and to enable it 
to meet the impact of the workload imposed on it by the Housing 
Act of 1954 and the Housing Amendments of 1955. 

The Agency reported that further acceleration of the program for 
disposing of directly operated war and emergency housing projects 
resulted in a sharp decline of employment in the Public Housing 
Administration, and continuing emphasis on the improvement of 
operating methods and procedures throughout the Ageney resulted 
in its being able to absorb much of the workload added by the 1954 
and 1955 acts without substantial increases in staff, 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Chairman of the Commission reported that. the program to 
realine and strengthen the organization and operations of the Com- 
mission continued throughout 1955. Several important organiza- 
tional changes were completed, and plans for accomplishing additional 
changes are in the formative stage. ‘The Commission reported that it 
expects to complete its current reorganization program, along lines 
generally proposed by the report of the Wolf Management Engineering 
Co., during the ensuing year. 

Six signilicant reorganizational steps were reported as having been 
taken during the year, with the results indicated, as follows: 

1. In the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, the activi- 
ties of 6 sections were consolidated into З. The new organization pro- 
vides for more efTective direction of personnel and coordination of work, 
and has resulted in a revitalization of many of the Bureau's activities. 

2. Effective August 2, 1955, a new position, with the title of regional 
manager, was established in each of 14 regions throughout the United 
States to provide assistance to the managing director in administrative 
and housekeeping matters in the field. ‘The duties of the regional 
manager are to be performed by the present motor carrier district 
directors as an added function. ‘They include responsibilities for 
space, supplies, and equipment, personnel management, effective 
utilization of clerical personnel, time, attendance, and travel. In 
carrying out these duties, the regional manager will exercise adminis- 
trative supervision over the field staffs of the Bureaus of Motor 
Carriers; Safety and Service; Inquiry and Compliance; Accounts, 
Cost Finding and Valuation; and Water Carriers and Freight For- 
warders. This change will correct one of the situations pointed up 
in the Wolf report to the effect that there had not been sufficient 
supervision and administrative control over some of the Commission’s 
field employees. Establishment of the regional manager positions 
will aid greatly in bridging the administrative gap between the 
managing ye d: in W ashington and employees in the field. 

3. Effective September 15, 1955, responsibility for motor carrier 
rate cases was transferred from the Section of Complaints, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, to the Bureau of Formal Cases, so as to accomplish a 
more equal distribution of work and accelerate disposition of motor 
carrier. rate cases. Better service to the motor carrier industry, 
shippers, and the public will result. The change will also lead to 
improved employee utilization and conservation “of travel funds be- 
cause the Bureau of Formal Cases can include motor carrier hearings 
in the itineraries of its rate examiners. 

4. Effective September 30, 1955, an internal reorganization of the 
Section of Complaints resulted in establishment of additional super- 
visory positions to maintain a constant check en progress of work and 
provide additional review of examiner reports prior to their submission 
to the Commission for decision. This type of review by designated 
examiner-supervisors is expected to improve both the quality and 
quantity of reports. 

5. Effective July 1, 1955, the Commission abolished the Records 
and Investigation Division, then Division 1, and reassigned its work 
among other divisions and Commissioners. Division 5, the Motor 
Carrier Division, war renumbered as Division 1. A reduced number 
of divisions is in line with recommendations of the Wolf report. 
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6. Effective July 1, 1955, the functions and personnel of the De- 
fense Transport Administration were transferred to this Commission. 

As indicated above, the Commission established & new position, 
with the title of regional manager, in each of our 14 regions throughout 
the United States. 

In addition to the 14 cities where a regional office is located, the 
Commission has detached offices in 67 other cities. The detached 
offices report on administrative matters to the managing director 
through the regional manager. 

The Chairman reports that, during the calendar vear 1955, the 
number of ааа increased by 88, including 5 WAE positions. 
These positions were appropriated primarily to strengthen the Com- 
mission’s ability to obtain more adequate compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act relating to the regulation of 
motor carriers, including safety of operation, and to increase the dis- 
position of formal proceedings in rate and operating authority cases. 
In addition, effective July 1, 1955, the functions and 17 employees 
(included in the increase of 88) of the Defense Transport Admunis- 
tration, were transferred to this Commission. 


-ATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Director reported that the organization outline reflects 1 change 
in nomenclature and 1 additional office. The Office of Special Studies 
replaces the former Program Analysis Office. The Office for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year was established during the past year, follow- 
ing congressional authorization for United States participation in this 
program of coordinated scientific observations of the earth, its atmo- 
sphere, and oceans, 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


The Panama Canal Company reported the abolition of the following 
organizational units: (1) Project 13-A, Division of the Engineering 
and Construction Bureau, and (2) the Central Labor Office Division 
of the Personnel Bureau, which was integrated into the Employ- 
ment and Utilization Division; and the establishment of (1) the 
Power Conversion Project, under the direction of the Engineering 
and Construction Director, for supervising, administering, and in- 
specting the fieldwork and overall scheduling of the 60-cycle conver- 
sion project, (2) the Personnel Programs Staff in the Personnel 
Bureau, and (3) the Budget and Rates Division in the Office of the 
Comptroller. 

Organizational changes reported by the Canal Zone Government 
included the abolition of (1) the Postal, Customs, and Immigration 
Division in the Civil Affairs Bureau, and (2) the Office of the Chief, 
Fire Division, in the Civil Affairs Bureau; and the establishment of 
(1) the Postal Division, and (2) the Customs Division in the Civil 
Affairs Bureau. 

These reorganizations resulted in a net reduction of 491 employees 
during 1955, of which 229 were reported in the Supply Bureau, 171 
in the Transportation and Terminals Bureau, 76 in the Health 
Bureau, and 47 in the Community Service Bureau. Increases in 
other components, such as 113 in the Marine Bureau and 62 in the 
Civil Affairs Bureau, were also reported. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Board reported a decrease of 160 employees, from 2,390 to 
2,230. The major decrease of 178 was in the regions, partly offset by 
the net effect of various increases and decreases in the departmental 
bureaus and offices. The decreased workload of unemployment claims 
which necessitated the employment of fewer temporary employees 
this year than last explains the decreased employment in the regions. 

During the calendar year 1955, because of the enactment of Public 
Law 383 by the 84th Congress, which increased the maximum spouse 
benefit from $40 to the maximum under the Social Security Act (at 

resent $54.30), and eliminated the reduction in a widow’s annuity 
or old-age benefit under the Social Security Act, it was necessary to 
review and adjust some 90,000 annuities affected by this amendment. 
In all but a small fraction of these cases the adjustment was made 
mechanically from data in punched cards with a minimum usage of 
manpower. Because of advance planning and identification of cases 
affected, in practically all of these cases, the adjustments were calcu- 
lated in time for inclusion in the first monthly check due after Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, the effective date of the amendment. 

Further progress was also reported in the integration of the prepa- 
ration of benefit checks under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act with the operations of the seven regional offices. On July 1, 1955, 
this plan was put into effect in the one regional office located at 
Chicago with satisfactory results, and consideration is being given to 
extending it to the other regions. 


RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


Following submission to the Congress of the Commission’s disposal 
recommendations in January 1955, the Congress twice extended the 
Commission’s existence to afford opportunity for the disposal of two 
synthetic rubber plants which had not been sold under the original 

rogram (Public Law 19, 84th Cong., approved March 31, 1955, and 

ublic Law 336, 84th Cong., approved August 9, 1955). The Com- 
mission will cease to exist at the close of the 30th day following termi- 
nation of statutory transfer period, and it is now expected that the 
Commission will go out of existence prior to April 30, 1956, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The Chairman of the SEC informed the committee that, while 
there were no changes in organization in 1955, the Commission was 
continuing its review of its operations, and submitted a detailed out- 
line of present and proposed program implementation designed to 
carry out its functions in an effective and economical manner. 

The Chairman pointed out that the continued growth of the econoiuy 
during 1955 brought with it corresponding expansion and activity in 
the securities markets. 'The national income, the number of issues 
and the aggregate value of corporate securities traded on exchanges 
and the number of registered securities brokers and dealers, all reached 
new high levels during the year, and there is every indication that the 
high volume of activity will continue. This places upon the Com- 
mission a heavy responsibility in the performance of its varied duties 
in the public interest and for the protection of investors. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


During 1955 the Smithsonian Institution closed its National Air 
Museum facility at Park Ridge, Ill., thereby reducing the Air Museum 
staff by 10 employees. The Smithsonian Institution’s two major 
congressionally approved programs, the renovation of exhibits and 
the rehabilitation of buildings, have necessitated the hiring of tempo- 
rary exhibits workers, laborers, carpenters, painters, and others. 
The Smithsonian Institution was also authorized by Congress to 
employ 30 additional guards for the 1956 fiscal year. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


The Chairman of the Board reported that, during the calendar year 
1955, substantial progress has been made in the adjudic ation of cases 
involving alleged Communist-front organizations. Prior to 1954, 
most of the Board’s time had been taken up with one Communist- 
action organization case involving the Communist Party of the 
United States. By the end of 1954, although a number of cases had 
been started and several were nearing completion, final action had 
been taken in only one Communist-front organization matter. At 
the beginning of 1955, the Board’s docket listed 12 petitions previously 
filed by the Attorney General involving alleged Communist-front 
organizations upon which the Board had not issued reports and orders. 
During the year three additional petitions of this type were filed. 
With respect to these 15 cases the Board, by the end of 1955, had 
issued reports and orders requiring 3 to register with the Attorney 
General as Communist-front organizations, and had dismissed the 
petitions in 4 cases, making a total of 7 cases upon which final action 
had been taken. In the 8 cases remaining, evidentiary hearings had 
been completed and recommended decisions of the presiding member 
had been filed in 2, the evidentiary hearing had been completed and 
the recommended decision of the presiding member was in process of 
preparation in another, evidentiary hearings were in process in 3 
others, and in the last 2 (both filed during the vear) the pleadings and 
other preliminary matters had not progressed to the point where 
definite dates could be set for the commencement of hearings. 

During the 1955 year, the Attorney General also filed petitions 
against the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Americ а, 
alleging that they are “Communist-infiltrated organizations" within 
the meaning of the Communist Control Act of 1954. "These cases are 
still in their preliminary stages, but it is expected that they will present 
extended and complicated issues in a new field for which precedents 
do not now exist. It is anticipated that these and additional cases 
of both types yet to be filed with the Board will materially increase 
the workload of the Board for the calendar year now beginning. 

On May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court of the United States issued a 
writ of certiorari for a review of the decision issued on December 23, 
1954, bv the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
which affirmed the Board's order in the Communist Party case and 
upheld the basic constitutionality of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. Argument had before the Supreme Court on November 17, 
1955, dealt chiefly with basic constitutional questions and issuance of 
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the Court’s opinion in the matter will doubtless clarify and settle 
certain heretofore unresolved questions. 

The hearing examiner appointed in the last quarter of 1954 has 
materially assisted the Board in obtaining the total of completed 
work reflected in the above report. As the workload increases, the 
employment of one or more additional hearing examiners will become 
increasingly important and necessary, although the Board will 
continue to the maximum extent to assign the conduct of evidentiary 
hearings to individual members. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The Chairman of the Board reported that there have been no 
significant changes in TVA organization this year, but that decreases 
in personnel appear throughout nearly all divisions. The decrease in 
total employment from the figure of 22,712 as of December 31, 1954, 
to 16,374 on January 1, 1956, is due in large part to decline in 
construction activities. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


The Director of the Agency reported that there were no major 
changes in basic organization of the Agency during the 1955 calendar 
year. A reassignment of responsibilities resulted in the single change 
in organizational designation on the chart from “Office of Assistant 
Director for Radio and Soviet Orbit” to “Office of Assistant Director 
for Radio and Television." This change and other adjustments in 
organization are described below: 

1. The organizational responsibility for Soviet orbit information 
activities has been given more attention by separating it from the 
International Broadcasting Service and placing it in the Office of 
"n and Programs. 

"The Office of Private C ooperation was reorganized to divide the 
stafi resources and staff capacities along the two principal lines of the 
activities of that Office, namely, work with private business and work 
with community and other nonbusiness sources of cooperation with 
the program. Greater flexibility in assignment of staff has been 
attained and closer control made possible. One regional office was 
closed and the other regional office was reduced in strength from 4 
to 2 positions. As a result, it is expected that the organization will 
be able to meet the requirements of a recommended expansion in its 
activities without increasing its staffing. 

3. The Agency has organizationally prepared itself to capitalize 
on television potentialities by separating the television function from 
radio programing and establishing it at an office level in the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service. 

4. A survey of personnel operations throughout the Agency was 
made by a private management concern, and their recommendations 
were used as a guide by personnel management officers of the Agency 
to eliminate organizational and procedural defects and to secure 
gr — utilization of manpower engaged in personnel operations. 

A reorganization of the Procurement Branch has improved 
the organizational structure and functional alinement so that operat- 
ing responsibilities are fixed at each step of the procedure and at each 
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level of the organization. 'The reorganization takes advantage of 
production-ine techniques, assures staff mobility and adequate but 
not excessive supervision and coordination of the Branch's activities. 

6. A study of Agency printing and reproduction service require- 
ments resulted in a transfer of the major portion of these operations 
from the Department of State under an administrative support ar- 
rangement to the Agency. The transfer has resulted in a firmer 
control of Agency priorities on printing and reproduction, and a 
reduction of paperwork, liaison work, messenger and transportation 
service. 

The total number of Agency employees was 10,500 on January 1, 
1956, which reflects an increase of 963 over the previous year total of 
9,537. This increase is composed of 198 more Americans employed 
in the United States, 163 more Americans employed abroad and 602 
more nationals of other countries employed abroad. 

The increase in domestic employment is attributed primarily to 
the filling of vacant positions which existed at the beginning of the 
year. The major portion of this increase was in the following or- 
ganizational units: (1) The Broadcasting Service, which had the 
unusually high number of 181 vacant positions at the beginning of 
the year as a result of the move from New York to Washington, 
reflects an increase in employment of 102; (2) the Press Service reflects 
an increase of 47 resulting from the filling of vacancies, program ex- 
pansion, and additional staff required when this Service assumed 
responsibility for reproduction of headquarters administrative publi- 
cations; (3) the Office of Research and Intelligence had an increase 
of 30 covering the filling of vacancies and increased staffing required 
to carry out its research functions in connection with program plan- 
ning; and (4) the Office of Policy and Programs had an increase of 
16 resulting from recruitment begun in 1954 to obtain highly spe- 
cialized personnel needed in the field of policy and program planning. 
The balance of the increase of 46 was offset by savings of 43 resulting 
from reviews of operations under the Agency's manpower-contro! 
program. As an example, there was a reduction of 28 employees in 
the Office of Administration. 

The increase of 765 in overseas employment resulted primarily 
from the filling of vacant positions in all overseas areas; program 
expansion in the Near East and Far East areas, a major portion of 
which resulted from transfer of mutual-security funds for intensifi- 
cation of the Agency’s program in those areas which was approved 
by the President late in the fiscal year 1955; and additional nationals 
of other countries at radio relay bases under a training program where- 
in the Agency plans to replace Americans as shift supervisors at such 
bases. 

VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 


There has been little change in the overall employment in the 
Veterans' Administration during 1955. "Total full- and part-time 
employment is 169 less than a year ago. The general reduction in 
central office continued during the year with a decrease of 606 em- 
ployees. "The agency's field service increased by 437 employees during 
the year. Employment in most field activities gradually declined 
during the year. The notable exception to this tend. was the 


inpatient care program at hospitals which increased by more than 
3,600 employees during the year. 
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Organizational changes in the Veterans’ Administration in 1955, in 
the central office and the field service, were reported by the Adminis- 
trator, as follows: 


Central office 

The Office of Appraisal and Security under an Assistant Adminis- 
trator was established, consisting of Investigation Service, Security 
Service, and Internal Audit Service. The first of these Services 
had reported to the Administrator; the second had previously been 
transferred out of the Office of the Assistant Administrator for 
Administration and made responsible to the Administrator; the third 
was transferred from the Office of the Controller. 

The titles of the principal officials of the Department of Veterans 
Benefits and the Department of Insurance were changed in order to 
simplify titles and make them more descriptive and realistic. 

The Department of Veterans Benefits was reorganized to realine 
certain functions in keeping with the organization principle of sepa- 
rating line and staff and clarify certain areas as to functional responsi- 
bilities; to strengthen and improve field supervision; and to improve 
manpower utilization. 


Field 


The regional offices at San Diego, Calif., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Miami, Fla., were modified by the consolidation of their paperwork 
processing with the regional oflices at Los Angeles, Muskogee, and 
Pass-A-Grille, respectively. The purpose of the three moves was to 
eliminate overhead and paperwork duplication, and thus effect annual 
savings of more than $900,000 with no significant impairment of 
service to veterans. 

The VA Records Service Center at Columbus, Ohio, was closed 
following the transfer of essential VA records from that center to the 
Federal Records Center operated by the General Services Administra- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo. 

Centers under \single management were established at Denver, 
Colo., by the consolidation of the regional office and district office, 
and at Boise, Idaho, by the consolidation of the regional office and 
hospital. 

A new neuropsychiatric hospital was opened at Sepulveda, Calif. 
Hospitals were consolidated under single management at the follow- 
ing places: Newington and West Haven, Conn.; Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg.; 2 hospitals in Indianapolis, Ind.; 2 hospitals in 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and the center at Biloxi and hospital at Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

The adjudication of new death claims was decentralized, effective 
January 1, 1956, from the Denver, Colo., center to 1 regional office 
in each of the 14 States previously served by Denver. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


The committee charts on the Organization of Federal Executive 
Departments and Agencies, prior to 1955, have included a summary 
of the status of all Government corporations. The summary is 
omitted from the new chart, and the revised data for January 1, 1956, 
is incorporated in this, as in the last report. The number of such 
corporate entities has been steadily reduced following World War 
II, when an alltime high was reached. From more than 100 such 
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eorporations, many of which were operating under State charters, 
the total has been reduced to 79 (including 2 which are in liquidation) 3 
as of January 1, 1956, all of which have now been granted Federal 
charters in accordance with congressional policy. Mixed-ownership 


corporations have been omitted. (See Farm Credit Administration 
outline on chart.) 


Government corporations—Period of existence of corporation, with supervising or 
interested Government department or agency 

















Name — | To terminate | Department or agency 
Banks for cooperatives (1 central bank and 12 | June 16, 1933 | Indefinite....... Farm Credit Adminis- 
regional banks). | tration. 
Commodity Credit Corporation.............| Oct. 17, 1933 CES LES eed Agriculture, 
— of Columbia Redevelopment Land | Aug. 2,1946 | Perpetual...... | Independent. 
gency. | 
Export-Import Bank of Washingtoa.......... Feb. 8,1994 | June 30, 1958 1... Do 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation......... Feb, 16,1938 | Indefinite....... Agriculture, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. ..... June 10,1933 |..... 7. 5 ЕРИВУ | Independent. 
Federal Facilities Corporation...............| June 30, 1954 ўз rre ee Treasury. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation........| Jan. 31, 1934 | аль озм Farm Credit Adminis- 
| tration. 
Federal home loan banks (11) ?............... July 22,1932 |..... do. ыы Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, 
Federal intermediate credit banks (12)....... Mar. 4,1928 |.....d0..........|] Farm Credit Adminis- 
| tration, 
Federal land banks (12) 4. ........-..........| July 17,1916 |..... Cis. дле Do. 
Federal Nationa] Mortgage Association. ..... Feb. 10,1988 |.....do *......... Federal Home Loan 
| Bank Board. 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. .............- June 23, 1934 |..... аи Justice. 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- | June 27, 1934 |..... do..........] Housing and Home Fi- 
ration. | nance Agency. 
Inland Waterways Corporation... ............ June 3,1924 |.....d0 *.........| Commerce. 
Institute of Inter-American Atfairs?......... Маг. 31, 1942 | June 30, 1900. ...| State (ICA). 
Panama Canal Company (originally Panama | Apr. 7,1849 | Indefinite....... Independent. 
Railroad Compan y). | 
Production Credit Corporations (12) "........ June 16, 1933 |..... do_.........| Farm Credit Adminis- 
| tration, 
Public Housing Administration (originally | Sept. 1,1937 | Perpetual....... Housing and Home Fi- 
United States Housing Authority). | | папсе Адепсу. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation........- | Jan. 22,1932 | Tune 30, 1954 *...| Treasury. 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- | May 13, 1954 | Indefinite....... Independent. 1 
ration. 
Smithsonian Institution..................... Aug. 10, 1846 |..... dei li. bes Independent, 
Tennessee Valley Authority................. | May 18,1933 |..... HEMOS qr Do. 
Virgin Islands Corporation (originally Virgin | Apr. 16,1934 | June 30, 1950... ! Interior. 
Islands Company). | 


1 Export-Import Bank of Washington may exercise its functions after June 30, 1958, only for liquidation 


purposes. 

1 Authority of Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to make new mortgage loans expired July 1, 1947. 

3 Transferred to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, from HHFA, by Public Law 345, approved Aug. 
11, 1955. Since 1951, all stock in the Federal Home Loan Banks has been owned by the members of said 
Banks and the Government has had no capital investment in the banks. (See p. 48.) 

* Since 1947 all stock in the Federal land banks except for a few shares are owned by the national farm loan 
associations (1,180 as of June 30, 1952), which are corporations chartered by the Farm Credit Administration. 
The Government has no capital investment in the associations. 

5 The Federal National Mortigo Association was rechartered pursuant to title II of the Housing Act of 
1954, approved Aug. 2, 1954 (Public Law 560, 83d Cong., 68 Stat. 590, 612). Under the new charter the 
Association shall have succession until dissolved by act of Congress. 

6 са the properties of the Inland Waterways Corporation were sold on Sept. 19, 1953; now in process of 
liquidation. 

3 The Foreign Operations was abolished pursuant to Executive Order No. 10610, on July 1, 1955, and the 
Institute together with its functions was transferred to the Department of State, which, under Delegation 
of Authority No. 85, directed that the Institute ‘‘shall be a part of or attached to the International Coopera- 
tion Administration’’. 

$ The Production Credit Corporations are wholly Government owned and supervised production credit 
associatioas (498), which are corporations chartered by the Farm Credit Administration. The Production 
Credit Corporations own capital stock in 62 of the assocíations and 436 were privately owned as of Dec. 31, 
1955. 

* In process of liquidation. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquidation Act, Public Law 163, 
approved July 30, 19:2, provides for RFC succession until June 30, 1954, and for termination of its lending 
powers on Sept. 28, 1953, 

и The responsibility for direction and supervision of the Corporation, assigned to the Secretary of Defense 
by, Executive Order 10534, dated June 9, 1954, was reassigned by the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 
of the Army. 






3 Liquidation of the Island Trading Company of Micronesia (included in 1955 report) was completed on 
December 31, 1955. 
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AGENCIES ABOLISHED AND CREATED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


Agencies abolished 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations —Established by Public 
Law 109, 83d Congress, approved July 10, 1953. Public Law 5, 
84th Congress, approved February 7, 1955, extended time for filing 
final report to June 30, 1955, at which time the Commission ceased 
to exist. 

Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (Second Hoover Commission.)—The First Hoover Commission, 
established by Public Law 162, 80th Congress, approved July 7, 1947, 
ceased to exist June 12, 1949. A new commission was established by 
Public Law 108, 83d Congress, approved June 10, 1953. Public Law 
41, 84th Congress, extended the life of the Commission from May 31 
to June 30, 1955, provided that liquidation of the Commission shall 
be completed within a period not to exceed 90 days after June 30, 
1955, and that the Commission shall cease to exist September 30, 1955. 

Defense Transport Administration.—Established by Executive 
Order 10161, September 9, 1950. ‘Terminated July 1, 1955, pursuant 
to Executive Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, as amended, and 
Defense Mobilization Order 1-7 of August 14, 1953, as amended. 

Foreign Operations Administration.—Established as an independent 
agency pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953, effective 
August 1, 1953. Abolished by Executive Order 10610 of May 9, 
1955. In accordance with the order, certain of its responsibilities and 
functions were transferred to the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, a semiautonomous organization created by the order within 
the Department of State on June 30, 1955.; 


Agencies created 

Commission on Government Security.—Established by Public Law 
304, 84th Congress, approved August 9, 1955. "The act provides that 
the Commission shall submit its final report not later than December 
31, 1956, and that the Commission shall cease to exist 90 days there- 
after. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board.—Established as an independent 
agency by Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955. 
(See p. 47.) 


REORGANIZATIONS EFFECTUATED BETWEEN JANUARY 1, 1947, AND 
JANUARY 1, 1956 ! 


During the 9-year period in which these reports have been compiled 
by this committee, there have been a number of major changes in 
department and independent agency structures. "The following table 
set forth 33 agencies which have been abolished, terminated, or trans- 
ferred to departments or other agencies, and lists 46 new agencies 
created (or changes in name of old agencies) during this period: 


AGENCIES ABOLISHED OR TRANSFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES SiNCE 19471 


Commission oa Foreign Economie Policy , 

Commission on Organizatioa of the Executive Branch of the Government 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 

Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency 

Defense Production Administratioa 


gm» 9m 


-— ——— 


! Does not include components within departments and independent agencies, except corporations. 
3 5ее appendix pp. 62-66, for authority or successor agency. 
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. Displaced Persons Commission 
. Defense Transport Administration 

. Economie Cooperation Administration 

. Economic Stabilization Agencv 

. Federal Security Agency (now Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
. Federal Works Agency 

. Foreign Operations Administration 

. Inland Waterways Corporation 

. Maritime Commission, United States 

. Motor Carrier Claims Commission 

. Mutual Security Agency 

. National Archives 

. National Capital Park and Planning Commission (name changed to National 
Capital Planning Commission) 


. National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission 

. National Housing Agency 

. National Military Establishment (name changed to Department of Defense) 
. Office of Defense Transportation 

. Office of the Housing Expediter 

. Office of Scientific Research and Development 

. Office of Temporary Controls 

. Philippine Alien Property Administration 

. Philippine War Damage Commission 

. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


. Small Defense Plants Administration 


. War Assets Administration 
. War Claims Commission 
. War Department (name changed to Department of the Army) 


DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES CREATED Since 1947? 


. Advisory Committee on Weather Control 


Air Force, Department of the 
Army, Department of the (name changed from War Department) 


. Atomic Energy Commission 


Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 3 
Commission on Government Security 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 3 


. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government ? 
. Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion ? 

. Defense, Department of (successor to National Military Establishment) 
. Defense Materials Procurement Agency ? 

. Defense Production Administration * 

. Defense Transport Administration * 

. Displaced Persons Commission * 

. District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 

. Economic Cooperation Administration ? 

. Economie Stabilization Agency ? 

. Farm Credit Administration 

. Federal Civil Defense Administration 

. Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 

. Federal Facilities Corporation 

. Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

. Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

. Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United States 

. Foreign Operations Administration * 

. General Services Administration 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of (successor to Federal 
Security Amer) 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Indian Claims Commission 

Motor Carrier Claims Commission * 

Mutual Security Agency ? 


3 See appendix pp. 62-66, for authority or successor 
$ Abolished or terminated. (See preceding list and ов) 
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National Capital Planning Commission (successor to National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission) 


. National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission $ 


National Science Foundation 


. National Security Training Commission 

. Office of the Housing Expediter 3 

. Renegotiation Board 

. Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
. Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
. Small Business Administration 

. Small Defense Plants Administration è 

. Subversive Activities Control Board 

. United States Information Agency 

. Veterans’ Education Appeals Board 

. War Claims Commission * 


* Abolished or terminated, (See preceding Ust and appendix) 
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APPENDIX 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL SUMMARY, JANUARY 1, 1947, то 
JANUARY 1, 1956 


The following table contains all departments and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government and paid personnel assigned to 
each Federal establishment reported to the committee, from January 1, 
1947, to January 1, 1956, as of the dates indicated. The table carries 
appropriate footnotes as to authority, if created or abolished since 
January 1, 1947, and successor agency, if functions were transferred. 

The total as of January 1, 1956, includes 121,868 part-time and 
WAE’s (when actually employed), and 204,019 overseas personnel, of 
which 87,453 were American citizens and 116,566 were nationals of 
other countries. Excluded from the totals are 100,421 WOC em- 
ployees; 41,374 uncompensated employees of the Selective Service 
System serving as local board members, advisers to registrants, 
etc.; 40,929 volunteer workers in the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 18,149 other WOC’s (employees serving without compensation) 
assigned to various departments and agencies; and employees of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which information is classified for security 
reasons. The Congress, the General Acc ounting Office, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Library of Congress, and the Architect of the 
Capitol (all within the legislative brane h), and the judicial branch, 
are excluded from this tabulation but are included in the totals on 
the chart, 
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Calendar No. 1649 


847TH CoNGRESS | ЗЕМАТЕ { REPORT 
2d Session No. 1716 








CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATIVE TO 
TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Marcu 27 (legislative day, Marcu 26), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Dirksen, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


Together With 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


[To accompany S. J. Res. 1] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 1), proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the legal effect of certain treaties and 
other international agreements, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and recommends that the resolution, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 


1. On page 1, beginning on line 10, strike all down to and including 
the period on line 16 on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other international agreement which 
conflicts with any provision of this Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. 

Бес. 2. Оп the question of advising and consenting to the ratification of a 
treatv, the vote shall be determined by veas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against shall be entered on the journal of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its submission, 


STATEMENT 


1. HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


Proposals to amend the Constitution relative to the making of 
treaties and executive agreements have been discussed widely through- 
out the Nation in the past several years. The resolution now being 
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2 CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


considered is the product of this consideration. It has evolved from 
a conscientious effort on the part of those who fear abuses of the 
international agreement-making authority. The present proposal 
seeks to meet those objections, some legitimate, some of undeserved 
currency, which have been raised in opposition to this proposal 
throughout the years. 
"Mos The amendment has been formulated with knowledge of the ex- 
v5 8 tended floor debate on a predecessor proposal in the 83d Congress as 
E well as extensive consideration evidenced by previous hearings. It 
evolves also from the considerable application, study, and effort by 
the members of the peace and law committee of the American Bar 
Association since that group was authorized to make a study in 
Puit September of 1950. It likewise bears the mark of the considerable 
E debate afforded this proposition by the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association at meetings in 1952 and 1953. 

When the subcommittee undertook to consider this resolution in the 
84th Congress, the chairman announced the intention to consider the 
extensive hearings conducted by the Standing Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments in the 83d Congress. "Those hearings 
which were held intermittently over a period of 2% months have been 
supplemented by hearings in this Congress which, although concluded 
in à comparatively short period of 3 weeks, were sufficiently intensive 
for the subcommittee to hear in person 33 witnesses as opposed to 53 
personal appearances in the previous hearings. These witnesses dis- 
cussed not only the arguments for and against the amendment but 
its domestic and international effect, if adopted. There can be little 
doubt that these hearings provide ample material upon which to 
predicate favorable action. In addition, it may be said again, as 
previously stated in the report on this subject last Congress, that this 
proposal to amend the treatymaking power has been exhaustively 
considered. 

Il. SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


A. Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other international agree- 
ment which conflicts with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect 


1. Necessity for section 


The supreme law of the land consists of the Constitution, laws of 
the United States made in pursuance of the Constitution, and treaties 
made under the authority of the United States. Article VI of the 
Constitution of the United States so declares. This provision of the 
Constitution has not been altered or amended in 167 years although 
some early patriots expressed fear, prior to the adoption of the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution, that abusive exercise of the treaty 

ower could result in the infringement of the liberties of the people. 
atrick Henry in 1788 stated: 
RA Sure Гат if treaties are made, infringing our liberties, it will be too late to say 
Ey that our constitutional rights are violated * * * 
In the same year Mr. Lancaster, of North Carolina, observed that if 
treaties are to be the supreme law of the land they may render nugatory 
our Bill of Rights. 
Early Supreme Court cases, however, indicate that a treaty may not 
enlarge or amend the Constitution of the United States. In the case 
of New Orleans v. U. S. (10 Pet. 662, 735 (1836)), the Court said that— 
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Congress cannot by legislation enlarge the Federal jurisdiction nor can it be en- 
larged under the treatymaking power. 
Again, in Doe v. Branden (16 How. 635, 656 (1853)), the Court 
indicated that the Constitution was superior to a treaty when it stated: 
The treaty is therefore a law made by the proper authority, and the courts of 


justice have no right to annul or disregard any of its provisions, unless they 
violate the Constitution of the United States. * * * 


Later, in The Cherokee Tobacco case (11 Wall. 616, 620, 621 (1870)) 
the Supreme Court declared: 
It need hardly be said that a treaty cannot change the Constitution or be held 


valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This results from the nature and 
fundamental principles of our Government. 


The Court further stated in Hauenstein v. Iynham (10 Otto 483, 
490 (1880)): 


There are doubtless limitations of this power as there are of others arising under 
such instruments; but this is not the proper occasion to consider the subject. * * * 


A few years after the Hauenstein case, the Court made the pro- 
nouncement in the case of Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U.S. 258, 267 (1890)), 
which was widely quoted in the hearings, that— 

It would not be contended that it (the treaty power) extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the Government 


or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any portion of the territory of the 
latter, without its consent. 


However, confidence in this dicta from decisions of the Supreme Court 
has been undermined by dicta to the opposite effect in some of the 
more recent Court cases, and by the advent of an effort by some in 
positions of authority to use the treaty power as an instrument for 
the alteration of purely domestic policy rather than as an instrument 
of contract between sovereign nations. 

In order to appreciate the significance of both of these occurrences, 
and their relation to one another, some historical review and elabora- 
tion is necessary. 

In 1920 the Supreme Court of the United States was presented with 
a case involving the authority of a treaty and its relation to the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. The United States had entered into 
a treaty with Great Britain for the purpose of protection of migratory 
birds and this treaty had been implemented by an act of Congress. 
The Congress had attempted to regulate the subject prior to the con- 
clusion of the treaty but its legislation had been declared unconstitu- 
tional by two lower Federal courts. The right of the Congress to 
enact legislation pursuant to treaty, which it was unable to enact in 
the absence of treaty, was challenged by the State of Missouri in the 
case of Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416). The Supreme Court 
decided in that case, that the treatymaking power was not limited 
by the 10th amendment which reserves all rights not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. Insofar as that decision relates to the first 
section of this amendment, however, the concern is not with the con- 
clusion reached but rather with the expressions used in the course of 
the opinion. 

The opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes noted that laws of the United 
States are required to be made in pursuance of the Constitution, while 
treaties need only be made under the authority of the United States, 
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4 CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


which, according to Mr. Justice Holmes, may mean nothing more 
than observance of the requirement that treaties be negotiated by the 
President and approved by the Senate. This case served to accent the 
fear of many who, like Henry St. George Tucker, viewed the treaty- 
making power as a Trojan horse for in what was otherwise a govern- 
ment of limited and delegated powers, no express limitation existed 
on the treatymaking power. 

Then in 1929, in an address before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, former Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes observed: 

If we take the Constitution to mean what it says, it gives in terms to the 
United States the power to make treaties. It is a power that has no explicit 
limitation attached to it, and so far there. has been no disposition to find in any- 
thing relating to the external concerns of the Nation the limitation to be implied. 

Now there is, however, a new line of activity which has not been very noticeable 
in this country, but which may be in the future, and this may give rise to new 
questions as to the extent of the treatymaking power. I have been careful in 
what I have said to refer to the external concerns of the Nation. I should not 
care to voice any opinion as to an implied limitation on the treatymaking power. 
The Supreme Court has expressed a doubt whether there could be any such. 
That is, the doubt has been expressed in one of its opinions. But, if there is a 
limitation to be implied, I should say it might be found in the nature of the 
treatymaking power. 

Chief Justice Hughes’ statement is notable because of his reluctance 
to express an opinion that the treatymaking power is limited and be- 
cause of the character of the limitation which he suggested might be 
implied. Although uncertain that any limitation on the treatvmaking 

ower could be implied, Chief Justice Hughes indicated that it might 
е applied to treaties intended to make laws for the people of the 
United States in their internal concerns and not substantially related 
to the Nation’s foreign affairs. 

This implied limitation, however, seemed doubtful after the sweeping 
dictum in the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of U. S. v. 
Curtiss-Wright. Corporation, in which the Court seemed to regard the 
treatymaking power not as a delegated power, but as an inherent 
power vested in the Federal Government as an attribute of sovereignty 
(299 Y. S. 304, 316-319 (1936)). The implied limitation seemed 
even less formidable when the United States Department of State 
issued a bulletin in 1950 in which it declared: 

There is no longer any real difference between "domestic" and "foreign" 
affairs (State Department Publication 3972, Foreign Affairs Policy, Series 26, 
released September 1950; forweord by President Truman). 

These statements were followed by the dissent in the Steel Seizure 
cases (Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U. S. 579, 667 
(1952)), in which three Justices seemed to find authority for the 
seizure of a whole industry in the obligation of the President to carry 
into effect certain treaties and acts of Congress implementing them 
although, admittedly, the seizure was not authorized by any specific 
act of Congress nor by any express provision of the Constitution. 

The growing apprehension in regard to the scope of the treaty 

ower was reflected by the present Secretary of State in a speech 

efore a regional meeting of the American Bar Association at Louisville, 
Ky., on April 12, 1952, when he stated: 

The treatymaking power is an extraordinary power, liable to abuse. Treaties 
make international law and also they make domestic law. Under our Constitu- 
tion, treaties become the supreme law of the land. They are, indeed, more 


supreme than ordinary laws for congressional laws are invalid if they do not 
conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty law can override the Constitution. 
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Treaties, for example, can take powers away from the Congress and give them to 
the President; they can take powers from the States and give them to the Federal 
Government or to some international body, and they can cut across the rights 
given to the people by their constitutional Bill of Rights. (For the full text of 
the address, see p. 862, hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and 43, 83d Cong.) 

Since assuming the office of Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles has 
sought to dilute the effect of this extremely clear and categorical pro- 
nouncement of the effect and scope of the treaty power. However, 
many lawyers believe that Mr. Dulles was right in 1952.! 

When these expressions are viewed in the light of present-day con- 
ditions, they serve to heighten fears that there is a loophole in the 
Constitution as far as protection against abuse of the treatymaking 
power is concerned. 

The tendency, first noted by Chief Justice Hughes, in the state- 
ment quoted earlier, of a new line of activity in the field of treaty- 
making, is no longer a tendency but a reality. The United Nations, 
and its affiliated agencies, have drafted, and are now in the process of 
drafting, convenants and conventions to be submitted for ratification 
as treaties which seek to regulate internationally almost every con- 
ceivable facet of American life. That this was not the original pur- 
pose of the treatymaking power is best shown in Hamilton’s Inter- 
pretation of that power, which appears in the Federalist, No. 75, as 
follows: 

The power of making treaties * * * relates neither to the execution of the 
subsisting laws, nor to the enaction of new ones * * *, Its objects are contracts 
with foreign nations, which have the force of law, but derive it from the obliga- 
tions of good faith. They are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to the sub- 
ject, but agreements between sovereign and sovereign. 

Many of these covenants and conventions deal with humanitarian 
subjects and elicit humanitarian sympathies, but they are not appro- 
priate subjects for the conclusion of treaties. They go far beyond 
the traditional function of the treatymaking power. Such conven- 
tions, if ratified as treaties, would govern the economic and political 
relationship between the citizen and his own government and, as a 
result, other contracting nations would be given the right to interfere 
in matters which are essentially local in character. (See, for example, 
the statement of Mr. John Foster Dulles on the designs of the Soviet 
Union in the drafting of the Japanese Peace Treaty, hearings on 
S. J. Res. 1 and 43, p. 863, 83d Cong.) 

The revolutionary quality of one of these proposed conventions, 
that relating to human rights, was shown in 1948 by Mr. John P. 
Humphrey, who was at that time Director of the Division of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. Mr. Humphrey wrote in the January 
1948 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences: 

What the United Nations is trying to do is revolutionary in character. Human 
rights are largely a matter of relationships between the state and individuals, 
and therefore a matter which has been traditionally regarded as being within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. What is now being proposed is, in effect, the 


creation of some kind of supernational supervision of this relationship between 
the state and its citizens. 


In their testimony before the subcommittee, both Secretary of 
State Dulles and Attorney General Brownell recognized the validity 


11953 hearings, pp. 810, 811; 1955 hearings, p. 910. 
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6 CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 


of the concern which many individuals have expressed about the use 
of the treatymaking power to effect domestic law. This novel exercise 
of the treaty power ordinarily would prompt a reexamination of our 
constitutional protections. en, however, that examination dis- 
closes a sharp difference of opinion among capable, intelligent men 
concerning the present adequacy of such protections, where no such 
differences ought to exist, the need for additional constitutional pro- 
tection is apparent. It is significant that both the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General testified to the willingness of the President 
of the United States to accept an amendment to the Constitution 
which would state unequivocally that a provision of a treaty which 
conflicted with the Constitution was invalid. 

Section 1 of this amendment removes any possible doubt whether a 
treaty must be consistent with the Constitution. It gives unequivo- 
cal constitutional effect to early judicial dicta not yet incorporated in 
binding decisions that no provision of an international agreement 
which violates the Constitution or which is inconsistent with the 
nature of the Government of the United States or of the relation be- 
tween the States and the United States shall be valid (New Orleans v. 
United States, 10 Pet. 662, 736; The Cherokee Tobacco, 11 Wall. 616, 
620-1; Holden v. Joy, 17 Wall. 211, 243; Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 
267; and see Asakura v. Seattle, 265 U.S. 332, 341). The inferences 
drawn by some persons from Missouri v. Holland, cited supra, and 
U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation, also cited supra, that the treaty 

ower is unlimited in any field of alleged international concern, regard- 
ess of the Constitution, will be unqualifiedly negatived, and any doubt 
on this score forever put to rest. 

While some argument has been made that such dicta as contained in 
the Cherokee Tobacco case, cited above, and the case of Geofroy v. 
Riggs, also cited above, that the treaty power does not authorize what 
the Constitution forbids, should abate all fears on the subject, the fact 
remains that statements in the opinions of the court in the cases of 
Missouri v. Holland, supra, and U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
supra, go in the opposite direction of an unlimited treaty power. The 
dicta in the earlier cases cited above are also suspect because of more 
recent judicial statements that actions by our Government in the 
field of foreign relations are political questions over which the political 
departments of government have complete authority, unfettered by 
judicial review. In any event, it would be inappropriate to rest con- 
tent on dicta which is often disregarded when a question in point is 
presented. Undoubtedly, it is best to establish once and for all, by 
unequivocal language, that the treaty power cannot be used for pur- 
poses in conflict with the Constitution. 

Most of the witnesses who testified in opposition to this section of 
the amendment objected to it on the grounds that it was unnecessary 
or that it might be misconstrued. The necessity for this section of 
the amendment has already been examined, and it should be entirely 
clear to the Supreme Court or to any other agency which interprets 
this section that it is intended only to state what most of the American 
people have always felt should be the law. In plain words, this 
section is designed to make it inescapably clear that a treaty may not 
override the Constitution or be in conflict with it. The argument 
that the Supreme Court might construe this proposal in a manner not 
intended and that such construction might lead to possible undesirable 
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limitations on the treaty power is strikingly similar to the argument 
which Alexander Hamilton made against the Bill of Rights when its 
inclusion in the Constitution was under consideration. Here is what 
Mr. Hamilton stated: 


I go further and affirm that Bil's of Rights, in the sense and to the extent in 


which they are contended for, are not only unnecessary in the proposed Constitu- 
tion but would even be dangerous. 


They would contain various exceptions to powers not granted and on this 
very account would afford a colorable pretext to claim more than were granted. 
For why declare that things shall not be done for which there is not power to do? 
Why, for instance, should it be said that the liberty of the press shall not be 
restrained, when no power is given by which restrictions may be imposed? I 
will not contend that such a provision would confer a regulating power, but it is 
evident that it would furnish, to men disposed to usurp, a plausible pretense for 
claiming that power. They might urge with a semblance of reason, that the 
Constitution ought not to be charged with the absurdity of providing against the 
abuse of authority which was not given, and that the provisions against restrain- 
ing the liberty of the press afforded a clear implication, that a power to prescribe 
proper regulations concerning it was intended to be vested in the National Gov- 
ernment. This may serve as a specimen of the numerous handles which would 
be given to the doctrine of constructive powers, by the indulgençe of an injudicious 
zeal for Bills of Rights. 


Some of the witnesses who opposed the resolution opposed this 
particular section because they felt that neither the President, the 
Senate, nor the Supreme Court would approve a treaty which con- 
flicted with the Constitution. But even if the President, the Senate 
and the members of the Supreme Court might be trusted not to make 
a treaty which conflicted with the Constitution, such trust rests on 
confidence in men rather than in laws. Where basic constitutional 
rights are concerned, the protection and good will of men have always 
been considered inadequate. As Thomas Jefferson so aptly put it: 


In questions of power let no more be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the Constitution. 


The language of section 1 of the proposed amendment is similar to 
the text of an amendment submitted by Senators Ferguson, Knowland, 
and others in the 83d Congress and approved by the Senate by a vote 
of 62 yeas and 20 nays. The text of the Ferguson proposal read: 

A provision of a treaty or other international agreement which conflicts with 
this Constitution shall not be of any force or effect. 

Thus it may be readily observed that the only change between the 
proposed version of section 1 and the language previously approved by 
an overwhelming vote of the Senate is the addition of the words ‘‘any 
provision of”’ following the words ‘“‘conflict with” and prior to the words 
“this Constitution.” 

During the debate in the 83d Congress fears were expressed that the 
language quoted above, standing alone, might not afford any protec- 
tion at all against abuse of the treaty power. The fear was that it 
might be legally impossible for the courts to find any conflict between 
a treaty and the Constitution by reason of the suggestion of Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Missouri v. Holland that a treaty to be valid need only 
comply with the formal requirements for treatymaking. The addi- 
tion of the three words, making treaties conform to every constitu- 
tional provision, makes clear that a treaty is to be tested by more 
than mere procedural requirements. 

It should also be observed that the language of section 1, as 


amended, insofar as it pertains to treaties, is identical with the 
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language of the first sentence of the amendment recommended by 
the house of delegates of the American Bar Association at its mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago on February 26, 1952. The house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association at its September 1952 
meeting in San Francisco adopted a resolution to impose constitutional 
limitations on the executive-agreement-making power. Consequently, 
it may fairly be said that the present language has been endorsed by 
the only body of the American Bar Association capable of speaking 
ни for that organization. 


2. International agreements 


The phrase “international agreements,” as used in the proposed 
amendment, includes every agreement and understanding, formal and 
informal, made by any official of the executive branch with any foreign 
power or international organization and not submitted to the Senate 
аз а treaty. The more popular terminology for these agreements is 

"executive agreements." "Phe term "executive agreement," by itself, 
is ordinarily *intended to denote a transaction of a more formal and 
important nature, such as a protocol, a modus vivendi, a postal con- 
vention, etc." (Fraser, Treaties and Executive Agreements, S. Doc. 
No. 244, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1). Inasmuch as “executive agree- 
ment” has no settled meaning, and because the regulation envisaged 
in this resolution might be frustrated by classifying particular agree- 
ments as something other than executive, the committee deemed it 
necessary to bring all international agreements, other than treaties, 
within the purview of the amendment. 

Executive agreements are sometimes made in accordance with prior 
authorization of the Congress or are made subject to the approval of 
both Houses of Congress. "These are often referred to as congressional- 
executive agreements. One witness who appeared before the sub- 
committee estimated that 85 percent of the executive agreements 
concluded in 1951 were of this variety (hearings conducted on S. J. Res. 
130, 82d Cong., p. 82). Other agreements concluded by the Chief 
Executive, however, may never be submitted to the Congress for 
approval or implementation, nor are they concluded as a result of 
prior congressional authorization. These are sometimes referred to 
as “Presidential agreements” (McDougal and Lans, Treaties and 
Executive Agreements, Yale Law Journal, vol. 54, pp. 181, 205). 
The Congress, however, may have an opportunity to review some of 
these Presidential agreements when appropriations are required to 
implement them. In addition, some of these agreements may con- 
cern relatively routine matters which the Congress may never desire 
to examine or review. 

There is no express constitutional sanction for the conclusion of 
executive agreements by the President. However, the power of the 
President to make such agreements has been recognized by the 
Supreme Court (U. S 


„ 


S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation (cited supra); 
U. S. v. Belmont, 301 U. S. 324 (1937); U. S. v. Pink, 315 U. S. 203 
(1942)). 

Obviously, treaties and executive agreements, as instruments for 
the conduct of foreign policy, are closely related. Both are inter- 
national agreements which obligate the United States to some course 
of action. Some have gone so far as to assert that treaties and 
executive agreements are wholly interchangeable instruments of 
national policy (infra). In view of this attitude, it would be absurd to 
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adopt a constitutional amendment limiting the more difficult treaty 
method of concluding international agreements without including 
similar limitations on executive agreements. 

In recent years, some Americans have invented the doctrine that 
treaties and executive agreements are wholly interchangeable. One 
of the leading articles in support of this doctrine frankly described 
the treatymaking power as a “sort of constitutional vermiform 
appendix” (McDougal and Lans, Treaties and Congressional-Execu- 
tive or Presidential Agreements, 54 Yale Law Journal 181, 535 (1945)). 
This article reflected somewhat the attitude expressed in a book 
written in 1941 by Dr. Wallace McClure, onetime Chief of the Treaty 
Division of the Department of State. Dr. McClure stated: 

For controversial international acts the Senate method may well be quietly 
abandoned, and the instruments handled as executive agreements. But for large 
numbers of purely routine acts, about which no public opinion exists and no ques- 
tion as to their acceptability arises, the present method is desirable * * *.  (Inter- 
national Executive Agreements, by Wallace McClure, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941, p. 378). 

The Committee on the Judiciary cannot agree that the President 
acting alone, or the Congress and the President acting together, should 
bypass the treaty procedure whenever the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting appears doubtful. The treaty clause 
is an integral part of the Constitution, which both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have taken an oath to protect and defend. The committee 
does realize, however, that the exact line of demarcation between 
treaties and executive agreements has always been undefined, but 
existence of such a line does not seem to have beea seriously questioned 
prior to 1940. 

For example, in 1939, Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre 
drew the following distinction between treaties and executive agree- 
ments based on subject matter: 

International agreements involving political issues or changes of national policy 
and those involving international arrangements of a permanent character usually 
take the form of treaties. But international agreements embodying adjustments 
of detail carrying out well-established national policies and traditions and those 
involving arrangements of a more or less temporary nature usually take the form 
of executive agreements (see Sayre, The Constitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, 39 Col. L. Rev. 751, 755). 

The Secretary of State, in his testimony before the subcommittee 
recognized that there is an undefined borderline “between executive 
agreements which may be made by the President alone and those that 
require validation by the Senate as treaties, or the Congress as laws" 
(hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and 43, p. 828 83d Cong.). The Secretary of 
State alluded to the controversy between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government inspired by this undefined area, but he con- 
cluded that “the danger to the Nation cannot be great because, with- 
out either State or congressional action, these agreements cannot con- 
stitutionally become the law of the land” (hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and 
43, p. 828, 83d Coag.). 

The Secretary of State, when he made that statement, must not 
have been aware of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of U. S. v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 (1942)). The 
Supreme Court of the United States in that case stated: 

A treaty is a “law of the land” under the supremacy clause (art. VI, clause 2) 


of the Constitution. Such international compacts and agreements as the Litvinov 
assignment have a similar dignity * * * (315 U.S. 203, 230). 
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And later on in the same case the Court stated: 


But State law must yield when it is inconsistent with, or impairs the policy or 
eee of, a treaty or of an international compact or agreement. See 

ielsen v. Johnson (279 U. 8. 471). Then, the power of a State to refuse enforce- 
ment of rights based on foreign law which runs counter to the publie policy of 
the forum (Griffin v. McCoach, 313 U. S. 498, 506) must give way before the 
superior Federal policy evidenced by a treaty or international compact or agree- 
ment. 

There is perhaps even greater reason to safeguard the reserved 
powers of the States against infringement by executive agreements 
than against infringement by treaties. Such protection is afforded in 
this amendment. 

The case of United States v. Pink, cited earlier, expanded the legal 
effect of the executive-agreement-making power. In the Pink case, 
the Supreme Court held that the Roosevelt-Litvinov assignment super- 
seded the law of the State of New York. Except for the agreement 
E | between President Roosevelt and Ambassador Litvinov (which was 

fs not expressly approved by either House of Congress), the State of 
ee es New York’s proposed distribution of assets of the New York branch 
Eq of a nationalized Russian insurance company would have been valid 
A against any possible action by the United States. But the executive 
agreement enabled the United States to take possession of the property 
fo satisfy the claims of another class of creditors contrary to the State 
aw. 

As pointed out by the opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 so 
often, the States of the Union are protected, in some measure, against 
abuse of the treatymaking power by the respect for the rights of those 
States among the Members of the Senate. However, the Pink case 
is a precedent by which any President, merely by making an executive 
agreement with the head of any other government, could invade vital 
State functions and prerogatives. It is extremely doubtful if anything 
would have shocked the Founding Fathers more than the suggestion 
that the Federal-State relationship was alterable at the will of a single 
i individual. 

Ei Recently, both at home and abroad, the Constitution of the United 
n States has been attacked because it was deliberately designed to re- 
strict the President's freedom of action in foreign affairs. To circum- 
vent those restrictions, the authority of the Chief Executive to make 
executive agreements has been exploited to the point where the treaty 
rocedure may ultimately become an historical relic. Notwithstand- 
ing the disastrous consequences which have often flowed from foreign 
pony decisions by a single individual, many n people 
elieve that it would be suicidal in а time of world crisis to subject the 
President to the observance of traditional constitutional restraints. 

To this argument there are two answers. First, the framers of the 
Constitution lived in a time of equal, if not greater peril, than does 
this Nation in the present hour. The infant Nation was well-nigh 
powerless to resist several possible combinations of aggressors. Yet, 
it is significant that the men who gathered at Convention Hall did 
ки place their trust in one-man rule of either foreign or domestic 

olicy. 
" Secondl , complete and exclusive executive direction of American 
foreign policy may well lead eventually to complete executive control 
of domestie policy. Certainly, that statement is true if the attitude 
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exhibited in the State Department Bulletin (i. e., there is no longer 
ony, difference between foreign and domestic policy) is accepted. 

ow, there are some who maintain that exclusive executive control 
of foreign policy and domestic policy, insofar as it may be affected by 
foreign policy, may be the price of survival in an atomic age. But 
the constitutional amendment recommended rests on the assumption 
that world leadership and national security are objectives not incom- 
patible with the preservation of liberty at home. 


8. Interpretation 


In the light of the foregoing discussion, the committee deems it 
advisable to set forth its conclusions with respect to the terminology 
of the resolution as now phrased. 

The sense in which the words “treaty” and “other international 
agreements" are used is set forth in detail above. In summation, 
treaties are those instruments of international relations which deal 
with appropriate matters of international concern and which are 
concluded in the manner prescribed in the Constitution. In order 
to constitute a treaty, therefore, the agreement must be proposed by 
the President, agreed to by a two-thirds recorded vote of the Senate, 
and then ratified by the President of the United States. Any instru- 
ments not made in conformity with this procedure do not rise to the 
dignity of treaties. “Other international agreement,” as used in the 
amendment, includes every agreement and understanding, formal and 
informal, made by any official of the executive branch with any foreign 
power or international organization and not submitted to the Senate 
as a treaty. Such agreement may be of either the congressional- 
executive type or the Presidential type. 

The word “conflicts?” means ‘inconsistent with” or “at variance 
from." The phrase “with any provision of this Constitution" means 
each article, section, and clause of the basic document as amended. 
The words *'shall not be of any force or effect" means that the agree- 
ment will be void insofar as the municipal or domestic aspects of the 
agreement are concerned. The committee wishes to point out that 
the international obligations of the treaty are not affected by this 
language for the external force and effect of such agreements are 
governed by international law and usage rather than by constitutional 
provisions. 

With these interpretations in mind, it may be well to discuss in more 
detail the applicability of the proposed language to the instruments 
described. The power to make treaties is, of course, a delegated 
power. As long, therefore, as that power is used to determine proper 
subjects of international concern and not as an instrument by which 
to accomplish domestically what is prohibited by the Constitution, 
the power is unaffected by the 10th amendment. This, of course, 
conforms to the expressions of John C. Calhoun with respect to the 
treatymaking power. For example, Calhoun wrote: 

Although the treatymaking power is exclusively vested and without enumeration 
or specification, in the Government of the United States, it is, nevertheless, subject 
to several important limitations. It is, in the first place, strictly limited to 
questions inter alias; that is, to questions between us and foreign powers which 
require negotiation to adjust them. But to extend it beyond these, be the pretext 
what it may, would be to extend it beyond the allotted sphere, and thus a palpable 


violation of the Constitution. [Emphasis supplied.] (Calhoun, Discourses on the 
Constitution and Government of the United States, vol. I, p. 203.) 
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This likewise is in accord with the views of Oliver Wolcott, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, who gave President Washington the fol- 
lowing advice on March 26, 1796. 


It is not intended to assert that treaties can extend to every object of legislation; 
there is no doubt that the forms of the Constitution and the powers of the different 
departments and organs of government are superior to the influence of a treaty; 
the limitation of the power of making treaties may in some respects. be difficult, 
as the exigencies of society cannot be foreseen, but in respect to matters of mere 
internal concern, there appears to be nothing upon which the power of making 
treaties can operate, in derogation or extension of the power of legislation (Cran- 
dall, Treaties; Their Making and Enforcement, 2d ed., 1916, p. 170). 


It is appropriate, also, to recall the words of James Madison, who, 
on June 18, 1788, in the course of the debate on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by the Convention of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, said: 

The exercise of the [treaty] power must be consistent with the object of the 
delegation * * * The object of treaties is the regulation of intercourse with 
foreign nations and is external (Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, 
2d ed., vol. 3, p. 514). 


The courts of the United States in the course of their opinions made 
observations to the same effect. For example, Chief Justice Taney 
in 1840 wrote: 


The power to make treaties is given by the Constitution, in general terms, 
without any description of the objects intended to be embraced by it; and con- 
sequently, it was designed to include all those subjects, which, in the ordinary inter- 
course of nations, had usually been made subjects of negotiation and treaty; * * *" 
(Emphasis supplied.] (Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Pet. 540, 569 (1840)). 


In 1872, the Court declared: 


Express power is given to the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 
and inasmuch as the power is given in general terms, without any description of 
the objects intended to be embraced within its scope, it must be assumed that 
the framers of the Constitution intended that it should extend to all those objects 
which in the intercourse of nations had usually been regarded as the proper subjects 
of negotiation and treaty, if not inconsistent with the nature of our Government 
and the relation between the States and the United States. [Emphasis supplied.] 
(Holden v. Joy, 17 Wall. 211, 242-243 (1872).) 


In the case of Geofroy v. Riggs, cited supra, the Court at pages 
266, 267 remarked : 


That the treaty power of the United States extends to all proper subjects of 
negotiation between our Government and the governments of other nations, 
is clear * * * The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms 
unlimited except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against 
the action of the Government or of its departments, and those arising from the 
nature of the Government itself and of that of the States. It would not be 
contended that it extends so far as to authorize what the Constitution forbids, 
or à change in the character of the Government or in that of one of the States or 
& cession of any portion of the territory of the latter, without its consent (Fort 
Leavenworth Railroad Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. 8. 525, 541). But with these exceptions, 
it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which can be adjusted 
touching any matter which is properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign 
country (Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199; Chirac v. Chirac, 2 Wheat. 259; Hauenstein 
v. Lynham, 100 U. S. 483; 8 Opinions Attys. Gen. 417; The People v. Gerke, 5 
California, 381. 


The next year, 1891, the Court in the case of Jn re Ross (140 U. S. 
453, 463) observed: 


The treatymaking power vested in our Government extends to all proper sub- 
jects of negotiation with foreign governments. [Emphasis supplied.] 
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In 1924 in the Asakura case, Mr. Justice Butler wrote: 


The treatymaking power of the United States is not limited by any express 
provision of the Constitution, and, though it does not extend “зо far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids," it does extend to all proper subjects of negotiation 
between our Government and other nations (Geofroy v. Riggs, 138 U. 5. 258, 266, 267; 
In re Ross, 140 U. S. 453, 463; Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 416). The treaty 
was made to strengthen friendly relations between the two nations. [Emphasis 
supplied.) (Asakura v. Seattle, 265 U. S. 332, 341 (1924).) 


Then, in 1931, Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for the Court, said: 


The treatymaking power is broad enough to cover all subjects that properly 
pertain to our foreign relations * * *, [Emphasis supplied.] (Santovicenzo v. 
Egan, 284 U. S. 30, 40 (1931).) 

Thus individuals high in the councils of Government early in our 
history and Justices from Taney to Hughes have expressed themselves 
in a manner which is in harmony with the interpretation given the 
proposed text. 

More recent expressions of the same principle were given by several 
witnesses who appeared before the committee in opposition to the 
text of the amendment as introduced. Secretary of State Dulles, for 
instance, testified as follows: 

* * * | would myself take as a test, really, the question of whether the matter 


dealt with reasonably and directly affects other nations in such a way that it is 


properly a subject for treaties which become contracts between nations as to how 
they should act. 


I think that the word "treaty" as used in the Constitution is used in that sense 
and I do not think that it is proper to go in for treatymaking, or indeed, that you 
ean properly give the term ''treaty" to international agreements which do not 
essentially affect the actions of nations in relation to international affairs, but are 
purely internal (1955 Hearings, p. 183). 


Attorney General Brownell supported this view when he observed: 


Our Federal system did not contemplate having treaties deal with matters 
exclusively domestic in their nature (1953 hearings, p. 904; 1955 hearings, p. 278). 

The chairman of the committee on international law of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York expressed his viewpoint as 
follows: 

Thus, the scope of the treaty power is not confined to enumerated areas, but 
extends to all fields which may be properly the subject of negotiations with a 
foreign country (1955 hearings, p. 30). 

But these expressions emanating from the bench and elsewhere con- 
stitute no convincing assurance to those who fear abuse of the agree- 
ment-making power. The statements of the courts are dicta and the 
others are merely expressions of opinion. Until language has been 
fashioned incorporating such a concept in the Constitution, any pro- 
tection against circuitous exercise of undelegated functions rests upon 
an uncertain foundation. 

Some of the subjects used to illustrate an improper use of the treaty- 
making power are the relations of the American people as between 
themselves and as between them and their government, the rights of 
women, “schooling,” the voting age (Secretary of State Dulles, pp. 183, 
184, 1955 hearings), appropriation of money (Dr. Charles M. 
McLaughlin, director of research, Minnesota Committee Opposing 
the Bricker Amendment p. 103, 1955 hearings), delegation of the 
executive, legislative or judicial power of the United States to the 
United Nations or any other international organization (Senator 
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Bricker, 100 Congressional Record 1267), the coining of money which 
would be legal tender in the United States (Dean Jefferson Fordham, 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, p. 349, 1955 hearings). 

It may readily be observed from the foregoing citations that there 
are those who believe that there are matters of domestic concern 
which, if dealt with by treaty, would constitute an improper exercise 
of the treatymaking power. 'The proponents of this amendment 
believe that it is desirable to incorporate such a concept in the Con- 
stitution itself so that there can be no question that such a limitation 
exists. The language here proposed, that a provision of an inter- 
national agreement with conflicts with any provision of the Constitu- 
tion shall not be of any force or effect, would accomplish such a result, 
for, as far as the committee is concerned, a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement “conflicts” with the Constitution if it does not deal 
with a matter of genuine international concern, or, to put it another 
way, if it attempts to accomplish an internal reform by means of an 
international agreement. 

In addition to the foregoing effect, the first section of the amendment 
would also apply constitutional standards to executive agreements. 
The decisions of the courts as to the effect of such agreements on 
Federal and State laws are disturbing in their implications. The exact 
dimensions of this effect are as yet unknown. 

The decision in the Pink and related cases have given the President, 
by executive agreement, power to alter the laws and policies of the 
States. At least it is apparent from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Pink case that such agreements supersede State laws and 
policies when utilized as an adjunct to the authority of the President 
to receive Ambassadors (and thereby accord recognition to foreign 
Dm and when such agreements accompanying recognition 

eal with the disposition of assets within the United States. Still 
unsettled, however, is a considerable area involving the right of the 
President to conclude agreements as incident of any of his powers, or a 
combination of them, to restrict, impair, modify or repeal Federal 
statutes and State statutes involving matters of purely local concern. 
Several witnesses who have appeared before the subcommittee have 
undertaken to assure the subcommittee that these unsettled issues 
were of minor concern, since previous judicial and executive pro- 
nouncements did not encompass or envisage an invasion of those areas 
by executive action in the form of Presidential agreements. The 
Secretary of State, for instance, in the statement quoted supra said: 

The danger to the Nation cannot be great because, without either State or 


congressional action, these agreements cannot constitutionally become the law of 
the land (hearings, S. J. Res. 1, 1953, p. 828). 


In 1955, the Attorney General testified as follows: 


Senator BnRickER. * * * Outside the limited field which you mentioned in 
regard to executive agreements and the power of the President in making them, 
and having incidental authority connected with the recognition of countries and 
the receiving of Ambassadors, do you think that the President ought to be able 
to attach to their constitutional powers a lawmaking function? 

Attorney General Browne .u. He certainly does not have a lawmaking function. 
That does not mean that he does not have the authority to take action which 
would have legal effect in various parts of the country. But that is a very 
different matter, in my view, from the power to legislate. 
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Senator Bricxer. Would that go to the amending of laws or the changing of 
laws that Congress had enacted? 

Attorney General BRowNELL. No; I think that would seem to be legislation, 
in that description. 


The chairman of the committee on international law of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York also testified: 

Now, turning to limitation on executive agreements, the Constitution does not 
provide in terms for the making of executive agreements. Nevertheless, the 
recognized constitutional framework containing adequate restraints presently 


exists within which executive agreements operate. Now, these limitations are: 
* * * ж ж ^ ж 


Third, prior or subsequent statutes. An ast of Congress, provided it docs not 
represent an invasion of exclusive executive powers, can override a conflicting 
executive agreement. This is so whether the statute is passed before or after the 
date of the agreement. I think that is an interesting differentiation. A congres- 
sional statute to override a treaty must be subsequent to a treaty. 

Despite this testimony, however, these unresolved issues are not 
capable of such summary dismissal. For example, a brief filed in 
behalf of the United States in the case of the United States v. Guy W. 
Capps, Inc., read in its entirety, occasions misgivings. By way of 
background to a discussion of some of the assertions made in this 
brief, the Capps case involved an attempt to penalize a corporation 
for resale of seed potatoes, some of which later were sold to retail 
establishments as table-stock potatoes. This, the Government con- 
tended was in violation of an executive agreement entered into between 
the President of the United States and the Canadian Government by 
virtue of which the Canadian Government undertook to place potatoes 
under export control, not to issue licenses for the exportation of the 
table-stock potatoes to the United States, and to grant export licenses 
for certified seed potatoes to the United States only if the contract 
between the Canadian exporter and the United States importer in- 
cluded a clause in which the importer gave assurance that such potatoes 
would not be diverted or reconsigned for table-stock purposes. In 
exchange the United States, in the executive agreement, agreed not to 
impose quantitative limitations or fees provided for in section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act upon Canadian potatoes of the 1948 
crop and made other assurances relative to the tariff laws of the 
United States. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States decided 
that the executive agreement was invalid. The Justice Department 
appealed the decision to the Supreme Court and in the course of their 
brief, presented two propositions to the Court—first, that the execu- 
tive agreement was consonant with applicable Federal statutes, and 
secondly, that the congressional authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce was not exclusive and did not automatically exclude the field 
of commercial regulation from the reach of the President's forcign- 
relation power. 

Initially, it should be noted that the Government brief in this case 
did not predicate authority for the executive agreement on the 
President’s powers as Commander in Chief or upon his power to 
receive Ambassadors. 

Beginning at page 31 of the brief, the Department of Justice pro- 
ceeds to assert that the United States possesses all of the normal 
powers of a fully independent Nation and that the extent of the foreign- 
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affairs power of the Federal Government has been developed from 
rules of international law concerning sovereignty rather than from 
any specific constitutional grant (brief, p. 35). From this premise, 
the Department of Justice then proceeds to say that these foreign- 
affairs powers have been mainly entrusted to the President who is the 
country’s organ in its relations with other nations. It is then asserted 
that where there is Presidential power to take action in the conduct 
of international relations, the existence of general authority of Con- 
gress under the Constitution in the same field, e. g., foreign commerce, 
does not preclude foreign-affairs action by the executive (brief, p. 32). 
The brief of the Department of Justice acknowledges that executive 
agreements are subject to the Bill of Rights and other clauses of the 
Constitution which protect all Americans from excesses of oflicial 
authority (brief, p. 49), but the “other clauses of the Constitution" 
are not enumerated. 

'The Supreme Court, however, found for the defendant on other 
grounds (348 U. S. 296). 

Illustrative also is the brief filed by the Civil Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice with the United States Court of Claims in the case of 
Seery v. United States. In that case, a citizen of the United States 
owned property in Austria which was used by the military forces of 
the United States during the occupation of Austria. Later, the United 
States citizen sought payment for such use by suit in the Court of 
Claims. The United States Government, through the Department of 
Justice, opposed payment on several grounds, including one ground 
appropriate to this discussion. ‘The first point advanced in the brief 
of the Department of Justice was that whatever jurisdiction the court 
might have had with regard to plaintiff’s claim had been withdrawn 
because such claim was within the terms of the agreement between 
the United States of America and Austria. The agreement referred 
to was an agreement concluded by the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Austria and the Austrian Chancellor by which the United 
States agreed to pay Austria a specified sum for all obligations incurred 
during the period April 9, 1945, to June 30, 1947. ‘The agreement 
covered claims of the type asserted by the United States citizen. 
With respect to this agreement the brief at page 9 categorically stated: 

The agreement between the United States of America and the Federal Govern- 
ment of Austria is, therefore, a part of the supreme law of the land and must be 
regarded as equivalent to an act of Congress. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Claims is statutory (28 U. S. C. 
1491, et seq.). The allegation that a Presidential agreement may 
withdraw jurisdiction conferred by statute is but the first step to the 
advancement of a proposition that a Presidential agreement may 
modify or repeal a prior act of Congress. Indeed, such a proposition 
may be inferred from the language in the opinion in the Pink case 
which, after stating that treaties were the law of the land under the 
supremacy clause, stated that agreements in the nature of the Lit- 
vinov assignment had a similar dignity. ‘Treaties may modify or 
repeal a prior act of Congress (Cook v. U. S., 288 U. S. 102 (1933)). 

Fortunately, the Court of Claims rejected the proposition advanced 
by the Department of Justice (Seery v. U. S., 127 F. Supp. 601 (1955)). 
However, the decision of that court may be at variance with the opin- 
ion of the United States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in Ozanic 
v. United States (188 F. 2d 228 (1951)). In that case, an assignee 
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sought to intervene in an action by a master for the loss of a Yugoslav 
vessel in a collision with a vessel belonging to the United States in 
1942.. Six years after the loss of the vessel, the Secretary of State 
entered into an agreement with the De ‚рабу Finance Minister of Yugo- 
slavia settling claims for the United States for lend-lease benefits 
granted Yugoslavi ia during World War II. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment agreed, as part of the consideration for its release bv the United 
States, to release its claims “arising out of maritime collisions occur- 
ring on or after April 6, 1941, and prior to July 1, 1946." The court 
denied the assignee permission to intervene on the basis of the execu- 
tive agreement, before discussing the applicability of the Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941. In so doing, the court observed: 

Although the agreement of 1948 was not a treaty, and did not in terms profess 
to repeal the consent of the United States to be sued which the Public Vessels 
Act had granted, we regard it as overriding that consent, and asserting the im- 
munity of the United States from suit upon any claims whose release was part 
of the consideration of the United States for the release of its lend-lease claims 
against the Yugoslav Government. * * * These considerations alone would go 
far to persuade us that, even though the agreement of 1948 stood only upon the 
constitutional power of the President to come to an accommodation with a foreign 
government upon mutual elaims between two nations, it would suffice to with- 
draw the consent to be sued. 

When the courts give evidence of permitting the extension of the 
doctrine enunciated in the Pink case to a degree allowing the Executive 
to modify or repeal enactments of the elected representatives of the 
people, need for corrective action is apparent. 

The Attorney General and the Secretary of State sought to dis- 
tinguish the domestic legal effect of these agreements from the n 
of a lawmaking function by the President (hearings, S. J. Res. 1, 84th 
Cong., pp. 180, 181, 293). Whether the power of the Preside ‘nt to 
conclude Presidential agreements be viewed as a lawmaking function, 
or as an incidence of his authority as negotiator in foreign relations, the 
effect may be the same to litigants. The distinction which the Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General seek to draw concerning the 
internal effect of Presidential agreements may satisfy some that the 
Chief Executive possesses no legislative power, but the distinction in 
this instance is less important than the result. 

The amendment now proposed would not alter the President’s role 
as the sole organ of the United States in the conduct of international 
negotiations. Even if this amendment were adopted the President 
would continue to have the exclusive power of initiating agreements 
with foreign governments and he will still possess, although he will 
have additional constitutional guideposts, the authority to select the 
instrument (treaty or executive agreement) by which he will deal with 
other nations in matters of international concern. Also, if this 
resolution were adopted, the Congress would acquire no authority to 
compel the making of any international agreement. The Congress 
could only recommend such action, as it has done, for example, in the 
Vandenberg resolution, which led to the negotiation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. In addition the President will be able to continue 
to use executive agreements to conduct the day-by-day routine inter- 
national business of the Nation. 

The amendment, however, will not permit an executive agreement 
to modify or override Federal and State laws. The power to conclude 
executive agreements is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution. It 
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cannot therefore be said to be a delegated power not affected by the 
10th article of amendment to the Constitution wbich reserves all 
powers not delegated to the States or to the people respectively. An 
executive agreement, therefore, which sought to effect a change in 
State laws would “conflict with any provision of this Constitution," 
namely the 10th amendment. 

As far as Federal laws are concerned, the Constitution vests— 
all legislative powers herein granted in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Presidential agreements may have effects on State and Federal laws, 
but by virtue of this grant in the Constitution, they would not be able 
to modify or override a duly enacted Federal statute if this amendment 
is adopted. Any Presidential agreement purporting to change a Fed- 
eral statute, or to make domestic law in some field delegated to the 
Congress, would conflict with article I, section 1, of the Constitution 
and therefore be ineffective. Now, this is not to say that an executive 
agreement may not have some internal effect. For example, an 
armistice concluded by the President may determine whether the terms 
of an insurance policy which includes the standard war clause would 
be applicable in the event of the death of the insured. This, of course, 
constitutes no conflict with any provision of the Constitution. How- 
ever, if an executive agreement purported to withdraw the consent 
of the United States to be sued which is conferred by statute, that 
part of the agreement would be ineffective in the United States. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that an executive agreement 
could not create an alternative remedy of the type at issue in the 
Etlimar case (EZtlimar Societe Anonyme v. U. S., 106 F. Supp. 191 
(1952)) which, if pursued successfully, would bar a subsequent suit 
in this country. The bar to suit in such case would be due to the 
claimant’s own election. 

In addition, executive agreements may continue to be made pur- 
suant to direct congressional authorization except that such delega- 
tions of congressional authority must contain standards by which to 
define the authority delegated, as is the case of other permissible 
delegations of functions by the Congress. The authority in such cases 
derives from the statute, not the executive agreement, and is therefore 
not in conflict with the constitutional grant under discussion. Recip- 
rocal trade agreements concluded by the President under authorization 
by the Congress are illustrative of the type of agreement referred to. 

With respect to agreements concluded by the President alone, if 
such agreements involved a matter within the delegated powers of 
Congress, and the agreement had not been authorized by the Congress, 
it would be ineffective unless and until such time as the Congress had 
ratified it. Thus the amendment would negate the assertion in the 
brief in the Capps case that the President could conclude effective 
executive agreements without congressional authorization in a field 
where Congress possessed general authority under the Constitution. 

If this amendment is adopted with the interpretations placed upon 
it by the committee, there is no reason to fear, as some opponents of 
previous texts of the amendment apparently have, that congressional- 
executive agreements might supplant treaties in usage. It is not 
likely that the Congress will subsequently approve an agreement, the 
object of which is normally the subject for treaty. Nor are they likely 
to authorize such agreements indiscriminately in advance. In addi- 
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tion, congressionally approved executive agreements could only be 
effective domestically in those areas where the authorizing legislation 
was constitutionally valid, that is, within the powers delegated to 
Congress or to the President. If State laws were to be modified or 
overridden, the agreement would have to take the form of a treaty. 


B. Section 2. On the question of advising and consenting to the rati- 
fication of a treaty, the vote shall be determined by the yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against shall 

be entered on the Journal of the Senate 


This provision is in exactly the same text as an amendment proposed 
on the floor of the Senate February 16, 1956, and approved by & vote 
of 72 yeas and 16 nays. It is similar to another provision in the 
Constitution which now requires a rollcall vote when the Members of 
Congress vote on the question of overriding a veto by the President 
of legislation approved previously by the Congress. 

Article I, section 7, in part, reads as follows: 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become & Law, be presented to the President of the United 
States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the Objec- 
tions at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such Recon- 
sideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the Objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. 
But in all such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by Yeas and 
Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be 
entered on the Journal of each House respectively. 

In the past, agreements submitted as treaties have been approved 
by a voice vote with only a handful of Senators present and voting. 
While it has been suggested that a rule such as here proposed be made 
a part of the Senate rules, such action could not prevent the waiving 
of such rule by a unanimous consent agreement. If such & require- 
ment becomes a part of the Constitution it cannot be so waived 

Recently the Senate has observed, in practice, an unwritten agree- 
ment to the same effect as the terms of this section. The committee 
is not aware that this practice has caused any particular difficulties 
and therefore sees no reason why it should not be made a permanent 
requirement. 

CONCLUSION 


The committee has again examined the constitutional, international 
and practical effect of treaties and executive agreements. This 
reexamination has been made with full knowledge of the extensive 
floor debate on the predecessor resolution. The committee finds 
that the situation which this amendment seeks to alleviate is no less 
acute today than when last reviewed. However, the committee 
reaffirms its desire to effect a remedy which, while providing adequate 
protection from abuse of the agreement-making power, does not 
hamstring the President, or our Nation, in international relations. 
The committee is satisfied that the proposed text as interpreted, will 
accomplish the desired objective without any dimunition in the 
effectiveness of this Nation’s international relationships. 

The committee, therefore, recommends favorable consideration o: 
the resolution, as amended. 

The individual dissenting views of Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
will be submitted separately. 
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INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


During the 1st session of the 84th Congress extensive hearings were 
held before a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary on a 
version of the Bricker amendment which had been introduced by Sena- 
tor Bricker on January 6, 1955. Despite the objections of a number 
of constitutional experts, including the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of State, this Bricker version was favorably reported to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary by a vote of 3 to 2. 

However, this is not the version which is now being reported to the 
Senate by the full committee. It was shelved in favor of the new ver- 
sion introduced by Senator Dirksen. We believe that one cogent rea- 
son for this sudden switch is that the Bricker version was so explicit 
that its dangerous consequences were obvious on its face, whereas the 
new Dirksen version is so worded that its dangers are camouflaged. 


LACK OF MATURE CONSIDERATION 


One thing that should be made clear at the outset is that only the 
most meager consideration was given to the new version before it 
was reported out by the committee. It first saw the light of day in a 
confidential memorandum distributed to members of the Judiciary 
Committee 2 weeks prior to their hasty consideration of it on March 5 
1956. The matter was discussed only at an executive session of the 
committee. No hearings were held either by the committee or a sub- 
committee. There was no attempt to elicit the views of any constitu- 
tional experts. In fact, the committee did not deem it advisable to 
withhold its decision regarding this new version even long enough to 
ascertain the views of the Secretary of State and the Attorne 'y General. 

It is our view that the Constitution should not be amended i in haste. 
This is especially true when, as in the present case, there is no cause 
for haste. There is no emergency, no real urgency. There is no 
reason why deliberate and sober consideration could not have been 
given to the new version before a decision upon it was taken by the 
committee. 


HOW DOES THE DIRKSEN VERSION DIFFER FROM PREVIOUS VERSIONS? 


The text of the Bricker amendment on which hearings were held by 
the subcommittee in 1955 was: 


Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other international agreement which 
conflicts with this Constitution, or which is not made in pursuance thereof, shall 
not be the supreme law of the land nor be of any force or effect. 

Sec. 2. A treaty or other international agreement shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only through legislation valid in the absence of 
international agreement. 

Sec. 3. On the question of advising and consenting to the ratification of a 
treaty, the vote shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
sons voting for and against shall be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 
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The text of the Dirksen substitute is as follows: 


Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other international agreement which con- 
flicts with any provision of this Constituiion shall not be of any force or effect. 

Бес. 2. Оп the question of advising and consenting to the ratification of a 
treaty, the vote shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
sons voting for an against shall be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 

It will be noted that section 2 of the Dirksen substitute is identical 
with section 3 of the Bricker version. It is conceded that these 
provisions embody a sound practical rule. In fact the Senate is now 
operating under such a procedure in practice. The objective could 
be accomplished by a single change in the Rules of the Senate. No 
one has yet satisfactorily explained why such a minor procedural 
provision should be elevated to constitutional standing. Not even 
proponents of the amendment take the position that such a procedural 
matter requires a change in the Constitution (1955 hearings, p. 48). 
In our view, it has the appearance of pure and simple window dressing. 

pI 
Our Constitution needs no such trimmings. 


THOSE ‘‘THREE LITTLE WORDS” 


The real heart of the Dirksen amendment lies in section 1. While 
we believe the section may be merely declaratory of the principle 
that the Constitution is supreme over treaties, we are opposed to it 
on several grounds. 

On its surface, it is similar to section 1 of Senator Bricker’s draft. 
There is one significant change, however: the words “any provision of” 
have been added before the words “this Constitution”, This is a 
new and different test of constitutionality. 

The test of constitutionality in the original Bricker amendment, as 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee in 1953 (S. J. Res. 1 of 
the 83d Cong.) read: *A provision of a treaty which conflicts with 
this Constitution shall not be of any force or effect.” 

The test of constitutionality in the Knowland substitute read: “A 
provision of a treaty or other international agreement which conflicts 
with the Constitution shall not be of any force or effect.” 

The test of constitutionality in the George substitute read: “A 
provision of a treaty or other international agreement which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any force or effect.” 

Now, along comes the Dirksen amendment with a new test of con- 
stitutionality: “any provision of this Constitution.” These “three 
little words" have been added without adequate explanation of what 
is meant to be accomplished by them. Surely the sponsors could 
not mean that the Constitution, which is the foundation of our 
liberties, must be read piecemeal. They could not wish to read the 
legislative power without the balance of the judicial power or the 
executive power. They could not wish to take the 10th amendment 
out of context and read it without the balance of the supremacy 
clause. Yet, isn’t that the impact of the inept language which they 
have used in section 1? Might not the “three little words” have a 
devastating impact in practice? 

It will probably be argued that the new words do not change the 
meaning of the proposed section. However, each word and phrase 
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of the Constitution must be given some meaning. As Chief Justice 
Taney said in Holmes v. Jennison (14 Pet. 540): 

In expanding the Constitution, every word must have its due force, and appro- 
priate meaning; for it is evident from the whole instrument, that no word was 
—— used, or needlessly added—every word appears to have been 


weighed with the utmost deliberation, and its force and effect to have been fully 
understood. 


If the Senate were to adopt the Dirksen substitute with these words 
in it, it seems clear that the Supreme Court would try to assign them 
‘some meaning, whether or not the sponsors thought they had some 
actual significance. There is no hint whatever in the text of the pro- 
к amendment as to the meaning to be assigned to the new words. 
cause of the almost nonexistent legislative history of this latest 
proposal, it is difficult in the extreme to predict what meaning the 
Supreme Court might assign to these unexplained words. 
he Supreme Court will receive very little help from the statements 
of the sponsors themselves. For example, in his memorandum to the 
committee introducing the new substitute, Senator Dirksen dwelt at 
some length on the alleged evils of the Supreme Court's decision in 
Missouri v. Holland. Yet, when asked pointblank in the committee 
whether he thought that his proposed substitute would change the 
result in that case, he -— that, in his opinion, the result would 
robably be the same if his amendment were adopted. Senator 
Dirksen has s&id that his proposal is a “complete substitute” for 
Senator Bricker’s, and Senator Bricker has said that it will accomplish 
“all of the primary objectives” of his amendment. Yet, on other 
ocċasions they have stressed that this proposed amendment really 
doesn’t change anything. They cannot have it both ways. 

In our view there are only two real possibilities in this situation: 
This proposed constitutional amendment either does nothing or it 
does much too much. In either event it should not be adopted. Let 
us take up the two possibilities in turn. 


A MEANINGLESS AMENDMENT? 


To those who are lukewarm toward making any changes in the 
treatymaking powers laid down by the Founding Fathers, the pro- 
posed amendment is painted as changing nothing—an amendment 
which does not amend; a mere reassurance to the people. If this is 
all that it is, we believe that it should be rejected by the Senate. 
Our reasons, in brief, are as follows: 


1. Constitution always supreme 


If the proposed amendment is merely intended to assert the 
supremacy of the Constitution over treaties and other international 

eements, it is entirely unnecessary because it would merely state 
what the law is and always has been. The Supreme Court has 
passed upon the issue a number of times and it has consistently held 
that the Constitution is supreme over all laws and all treaties. For 
example, in Geofroy v. Riggs the Supreme Court said “it would not 
be contended that it [the treaty power] extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids” (133 U. S. 258 (1890)). From the 
fact that Federal law may override a treaty, and Federal laws are 
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subject to the Constitution, it may be concluded that treaties, being 
оп & е with Federal law, are also subject to the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court has consistently been of this view. If anyone 
doubts that this is the current state of the law, we would suggest 
that he examine the opinions of the Supreme Court in Doe v. Braden 
(16 How. 635, 656 (1853)), The Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wall. 616 
620-621 (1870)), Goefroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258, 267 (1890)), an 

United States v. Minnesota (270 U. S. 181, 207-208 (1936)). The 
Supreme Court has never given the slightest hint that it expects to 
interpret the Constitution differently on this point. 


2. Clutter up the Constitution 


Our Constitution should be amended only to correct live and 
present abuses, Had it been tinkered with each time that & possibility 
of abuse, no matter how remote, appeared on the horizon, it would be 
unrecognizable today to its drafters. This would be even more true 
of an amendment which does not amend, but simply confirms an 
accepted doctrine of constitutional law. It would mean incorporating 
into the Constitution itself all of the thousands of constitutional law 
doctrines which might theoretically be subject to change by the 
Supreme Court. 

Vet, all of the reasons advanced by the proponents of amendment 
are based on fears of abuses that they believe may take place at some 
future time. No evidence whatever has been presented to show 
that any abuse of the treaty power has ever taken place in the 167 
years of this Government's history under its present Constitution. 

hus, in our view, no case has been made for *amending" the treaty 
power; no showing of necessity has been made. 


3. Meaning read into meaningless words 


Although the sponsors (and other Senators) might believe that 
they were adopting an “amendment” which did not amend anything— 
one that was merely declaratory of existing law—the Supreme Court 
might very well read a different meaning into the words of the 
“amendment.” The Court will, as we explained above, seek some 
substantive meaning for each word, each phrase, each provision in 
the Constitution. The Court will not presume that the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the State legislatures have gone 
through the long and complex process of “amending” the Constitution 
in order merely to declare that a well-settled doctrine of constitutional 
law is what it says it is; i. e., that the Constitution is supreme over 
treaties and other international agreements. 

Of course, the Court might be able to overcome the presumption 
that an amendment is supposed to amend something. If the amend- 
ment were adopted, we would certainly hope that the Supreme Court 
would be able to reach the conclusion that Congress in this case 
meant the “amendment” to be only a declaration of existing law. 
However, there is no assurance that it would, in fact, do so; or, if 
not, what meaning it would assign to the enigmatic words of the 
proposed provision. 

4. Public opinion alerted 

One of the major purposes of the sponsors of the Bricker amend- 
ment has already been achieved by the educational benefits which 
have resulted from the extended public discussion of the whole ques- 
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tion of treatymaking. In a very real sense, insofar as the proposed 
amendments have raised questions of policy, the proponents of amend- 
ment are entitled to feel that they have stimulated the forces of public 
opinion, and that an informed public opinion will be a more percep- 
tive guide to the Nation’s destinies than words in a constitutional 
amendment. The Secretary of State has twice pointed out some of 
the existing policies toward various treaties in his testimony before 
the committee. (See 1953 hearings, p. 823, and 1955 hearings, p. 
167.) It is the opinion of the minority that treaty policy has been 
and will continue to be adequately controlled without changing the 
Constitution. 


бё. Fears purposely kept aroused 


It is true that despite the educational results of the public discussion 
of this issue, there are still some people in the country who sincerely 
believe that the Constitution is in danger of being “undermined” 
by “treaty law.” We believe that the numbers of these people have 
been greatly reduced in the last few years due to the reassurance 

iven them by the President, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
State, and innumerable constitutional experts—reassurance that the 
historic safeguards of the Constitution are wholly adequate to meet 
any foreseeable danger. 

However, we believe that an effort is being made on the part of 
some people to stir up these fears in order to stimulate interest, not 
in protecting the Constitution, but in tearing it down as it relates to 
the traditional treaty power of the President and the Senate. In 
this they do a disservice both to themselves, their sympathizers, and 
their country. 


6. Anomalous procedure 


Although President Eisenhower has said that he would not object 
to putting into the Constitution a provision which would make it 
impossible to break the Constitution, he has also said that to him there 
seemed to an anomaly in that kind of reasoning, and that there was 
no reason to amend the Constitution in order to show that it was 
going to remain the same. (See New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 20, 
1953, p. 8.) 

Thus, if the amendment is meant to mean nothing—if it is supposed 
to be an *amendment" which does not amend—we believe that it 
should not be allowed to clutter up our Constitution. 

The next question is whether the proposed amendment, rather than 
doing nothing, might be intended or interpreted to do much too much. 


DOES THE AMENDMENT MEAN TOO MUCH? 


If the proposed amendment means something, does it mean too 
much? On its face the new text may appear innocuous. But it con- 
tains the “three little words” which in practice could have a devas- 
tating impact on the Nation’s ability to deal effectively in foreign 
affairs. What possible meanings may be attributed to those words? 

Won’t they be interpreted as introducing a new and revolutionary 
concept into constitutional law—the concept of “separability’’? Оп 
their face they would seem to require that treaties and other inter- 
national agreements be measured separately against each provision 
of the Constitution—rather than against the Constitution as an 
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organic whole. At present treaties and other agreements—like laws— 
are measured for their validity against the Constitution itself, taken 
as one harmonious whole. Under the Dirksen substitute could any 
provision of the Constitution be torn from its context and used as the 
sole test of the constitutionality of a treaty? 

This would violate a fundamental canon of interpretation. As one 
constitutional authority expressed it, in speaking of the proper con- 
struction of the Constitution: 

The rule here applicable is that effect is to be given, if possible, to the whole 
instrument and to every section and clause. If different portions seem to conflict 
the courts must harmonize them, if practicable, and lean in favor of a Constitu- 
tion which will render every work operative, rather than one which will make some 
words idle and nugatory (Cooley, A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations, 
8th edition, vol. 1, p. 128). 

Under the language now proposed, although laws of the Congress 
could continue to be measured against the Constitution as a whole, 
wouldn’t treaties have to withstand every constitutional pinpoint? 
A challenged treaty provision presumably would have to be measured 
against every section of the Constitution, taken separately, and it 
would be held invalid if it ran afoul of any one of them. Might 
not the results be disastrous? In the same way that many valid 
laws might be declared invalid under a particular provision of the 
Constitution without reference to other sections, many traditional 
types of treaties would be put in jeopardy by this process of inter- 
pretation. 

Are there some single provisions of the Constitution which, taken 
alone and out of context, might be regarded by a court as invalidating 
treaties heretofore regarded as constitutional? 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution provides that ‘All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States * * *" Unless that provision is read in conjunction with the 
article VI, clause 2, the supremacy clause, treaties not implemented 
by legislation might be regarded as having no effect as domestic law 
in this country. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution grants to Congress the power 
“to regulate Commerce with foreign Nations." It could be argued 
that this is an exclusive grant of power to the Congress and that under 
this provision read separately, the President and the Senate do not 
have the power to conclude treaties of friendship and commerce. 

The same section grants Congress the power “to declare War * * * 
and make Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water.” Does 
this mean that a treaty to outlaw war would be unconstitutional 
under the doctrine of separability contained in the proposed amend- 
ment? Does it mean that such collective defense treaties as the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the Rio Treaty might be thrown into 
question? Could it invalidate United States participation in such 
humanitarian treaties as the Geneva convention on treatment of 
prisoners of war and civilians in time of war? 

Article I, section 8, also grants Congress the powers *to raise and 
support armies, „у provide and maintain a Navy,” and “to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia." There is noth. 
ing in this section of the Constitution to indicate that this grant of 
power is limited by any treaty power on the part of the President and 
the Senate. Under the doctrine of separability, which appears to be 
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explicitly included in the proposed text, might not the United States 
be precluded from participating in disarmament agreements? Similar 
illustrations could be multiplied. The Migratory Bird Treaty with 
Canada, involved in the famous Missouri v. Holland decision, is a 
striking example, 


WOULD THE AMENDMENT OVERRULE THE PRINCIPLE OF MISSOURI 9. 
HOLLAND? 


It is impossible to know with certainty whether the amendment, if 
placed in the Constitution, might not have the effect of overruling the 
principle laid down by the Supreme Court in the case of Missouri v. 
Holland. That case held in effect that the power of Congress to imple- 
ment & treaty is not limited to the powers of Congress in the absence 
of treaty. 

Previous versions of Senate Joint Resolution 1 have had the explicit 
purpose of overruling that decision by limiting the treaty power to the 
enumerated powers of the Congress. It is not clear whether it is the 
purpose of the present wording to try to introduce that concept. 
Senator Dirksen, in the memorandum offering his substitute text, indi- 
cated he regarded the principle of Missouri v. Holland as a dangerous 
precedent. Yet he did not explicitly suggest that his proposed 
amendment would overrule it. In the meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee on March 6, 1956, he said that he did not believe that it 
would be interpreted in such a way as to overrule Missouri v. Holland. 
He did not say that he hoped that it would not be so interpreted. 
Senator Bricker has given his approval to the Dirksen language, 
stating that it embodies ‘‘all of the basic objectives" of his original 
pee. Does this mean that he thinks that its vague language will 

e interpreted in & way that it embodies the completely discredited 
“which” clause which the Senate rightly refused to approve in the 
1954 version? It may be remembered also that Senator Bricker has 
asserted that Missouri v. Holland “held that a treaty does not have to 
comply with the terms of the Constitution” (Congressional Record, 
Feb. 17, 1954, p. 1793). It seems logical to conclude that he regards 
the present amendment as overriding that case. 

Whatever may be the purpose of the present language, the legisla- 
tive record will indeed be obscure. The Supreme Court, called upon 
to consider treaties in the light of a new constitutional amendment, 
could be expected to attempt to give meaning to the new language. 
In doing so, it might regard the legislative record as indicating an 
intention to overcome its previous holding in Missouri v. Holland. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF OVERRULING THE SUPREME COURT 
DECISION IN MISSOURI 0. HOLLAND? 


The court majority there held that the grant of treaty power in 
the Constitution was broader than the enumerated powers of the 
Congress and permitted Congress to go beyond those powers in legis- 
lating when “a national interest of the first magnitude is involved” 
and when that interest ‘‘can be protected only by national action in 
concert with another power." 

The facts in Missouri v. Holland were these: In 1916 the United 
States made & treaty with Canada to protect migratory birds flying 
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over the territory of both countries. 'The Congress in 1918 passed 
legislation to implement the treaty in this country. Although a 
lower Federal court had overruled similar legislation a few years 
earlier on the grounds that it went beyond the enumerated powers 
of Congress, the Supreme Court upheld the legislation made in 
implementation of the treaty. 

Proponents of the various Bricker amendments have consistently 
(and erroneously) pointed to that decision as establishing a precedent 
which would permit treaties to contravene provisions of the Consti- 
tution. If this amendment were interpreted in such a way as to 
have the effect of overruling that decision, the results might be 
calamitous. An amendment which could have the effect of invalidat- 
ing a treaty on migratory birds could equally be interpreted as for- 
bidding many useful and necessary treaties of the kind the United 
States has entered into from the beginning of its existence. 

Although Missouri v. Holland was decided in 1920 it did not intro- 
duce any new concept of treatymaking power. It merely confirmed 
the broad scope of the treaty power as exercised by this Government 
beginning with the first treaty made under the Constitution, the Treaty 
of Peace of 1783 with Great Britain, and as consistently upheld by 
the Supreme Court. Three times within the first 30 years under 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court expressly decided that treaty 
provisions could prevail over State law, even in areas where Congress 
has no enumerated legislative power. 

The first of these was Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall. 199), in which the 
Supreme Court in 1796 decided that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain regarding collection of debts prevailed over 
Virginia’s confiscation law. In 1806 in Hopkirk v. Bell (3 Cr. 454), 
the Supreme Court held that a State statute of limitations was super- 
seded by treaty, and in 1817 it held in Chirac v. Chirac (2 Wheat. 259), 
that State law as to the capacity to hold realty was superseded by 
treaty. It can readily be seen that from the earliest days the Supreme 
Court regarded the treaty power as properly extending to areas 
beyond the enumerated powers of Congress. 


TYPES OF TREATIES AFFECTED 


If the proposed amendment can be interpreted as overruling 
Missouri v. Holland, it can be interpreted also as invalidating every 
treaty provision affecting matters not within the powers specified to 
Congress. It could invalidate important parts of all of our existing 
treaties of friendship and commerce, our extradition treaties, consular 
conventions, narcotic drug control treaties, and our recent road traffic 
conventions. ‘These treaties are essential to our continued friendly 
relations with other nations and they are imperative in preserving and 
protecting the rights of American citizens abroad. Yet all affect in 
fundamental ways matters which in the absence of treaty fall to the 
jurisdiction of the States. 

Of course, let us hasten to add that we hope that this is not the intent 
of the sponsors, or at least most of them. More important, their 
intent to the contrary notwithstanding, we hope that the Supreme 
Court would not interpret such & provision as to invalidate these vital 
treaties. What is important is that the meaning of the words of the 
provision is far from clear, their legislative history is fuzzy, and there 
is the danger that the Supreme Court might give them an interpreta- 
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tion which, in practice, would prove to be calamitous. This is a 
danger which should be avoided at all costs, especially since there is 
no need for the amendment, except to reassure some of our citizens. 
If the amendment is adopted, we may reassure them right into a 
catastrophe, 


RETROACTIVITY 


The language of the new proposal would, on its face, seem to have 
retroactive effect. However, no indication has been given as to what 
existing treaties the proponents would wish to invalidate by the 
amendment. Our Supreme Court has never had to declare unconsti- 
tutional any treaty made in the past. In applying the new language, 
and the separability concept that it introduces, would the Supreme 
Court be expected to declare invalid any existing treaty which “соп- 
flicts with any provision of this Constitution”? Could it be said that 
such a development would not seriously disrupt our relations with 
other countries and jeopardize our position for negotiating new 
treaties? 

In testifying on Senate Joint Resolution 1 of the 84th Congress 
before this subcommittee on May 2, 1955 (1955 hearings, p. 169), 
Secretary of State Dulles pointed out the disastrous effect of a clause 
which would limit the treatymaking power of the Government to the 
delegated powers that could be exercised in the absence of a treaty. 
In that connection Mr. Dulles said: 

A survey of all treaties entered into by the United States since 1789 shows 
that approximately 30 percent of them could not have been made and effectuated 
under the constitutional amendments now proposed in the absence of legislative 
action by all the States, as well as by the Congress. 

Will the proposed new amendment invalidate 30 percent of our 
existing treaties? Surely the Senate should have some clear advice 
on these questions before it votes on the proposed amendment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIGNITY TO EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Tt seems quite clear that regardless of what other effects the proposed 
amendment might have, if adopted, it would give a constitutional 
dignity to executive agreements which they have never before 
possessed. Forthe first time, executive agreements would be enshrined 
in the Constitution itself right alongside treaties. Might not future 
Secretaries of State be tempted to break down the traditional barrier 
between treaties and executive agreements, and to make the two types 
of instruments interchangeable? Couldn't such agreements as the 
Genocide Pact, which is apparently distasteful to the representatives 
of one segment of the country, be put in the form of an executive 
agreement and implemented by the vote of a simple majority of both 
Houses of Congress rather than two-thirds of the Senate? 

Certainly executive agreements have always been subject to the 
Constitution, and so they should remain. It seems to us that this 
amendment raises more questions than it answers in this area. 


ABSENCE OF ADMINISTRATION’S VIEWS 


Notwithstanding the newness of the language proposed and uncer- 
tainty as to its meaning, the committee 1s completely without any 
word from the executive branch regarding the new proposal. On 
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the various other proposals for amending the Constitution with 
respect to treatymaking, the views of the executive branch have been 
requested and received. And those views have heretofore been 
consistently opposed to the proposals advanced. Both in letters and 
at publie hearings the Secretary of State, the Attorney General, and 
the heads or high- ranking officers of other agencies have set forth 
serious objections to previous proposals—objections which were 
recognized as having merit and which resulted in the shelving of 
of several different versions of a proposed constitutional amendment. 


WHAT DOES THE ADMINISTRATION SAY? 


When Senator Dirksen first made his proposed substitute known to 
the members of the Judiciary Committee, the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the committee, Senator Wiley, asked both the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State to advise “him of their views on the new te xt, 
if possible before the matter was to be discussed in the committee on 
March 5. No reply was received to his inquiry from either Cabinet 
officer before the committee met. At the meeting, the committee 
refused to defer a decision on the new proposal until after the views 
of the Cabinet members would be obtained. Since that date, to our 
knowledge a number of Senators, both on and off the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, have individually requested the views of these two leading 
figures in the administration. No replies have yet been received. 
Has the committee moved ahead so fast with the present proposal 
that the officers charged with conducting our foreign relations have 
not had an opportunity to give the proposal the thorough study and 
analysis necessary to glean its probable effect? 

Whatever the reason for the lack of any word from the administra- 
tion, it is crucial to know what the executive branch thinks of the 
new language. It would be a grave mistake to proceed any further 
with the proposal until those views are known. 


LAW AND MORALS 


In his memorandum introducing his substitute amendment, Senator 
Dirksen stated that the basic reason for the continuing interest in the 
Bricker amendment is *at once spiritual and moral," He solemnly 
warns that the question of the necessity of an amendment *'is no mere 
legalistic issue.” We would agree with the Senator on these points. 
None of us views our sacred constitutional charter as a mere legalistic 
document. It enshrines the highest spiritual and moral valves. 
However, one must never lose sight of the fact that it is a legal docu- 
ment which deals with our legal rights and obligations. The spiritual 
and moral values which are incorporated in it are set forth in legal 
terms, and their meanings are determined by the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land. Thus, in considering any amendment to this 
legal document, it is imperative to ascertain, as nearly as possible, its 
exact legal consequences. Up to this point, no one has a clear idea of 
what legal consequences might stem from the adoption of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. 


SENATORIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In the concluding paragraphs of his memorandum Senator Dirksen 
suggests that even if the Senate doubts the wisdom of the adoption of 
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this proposed amendment, it should adopt it anyway and leave the 
ultimate decision to the general public. 

We submit that it would be a most grievous abdication of respon- 
sibility if the Senate adopted any constitutional amendment without 
assuring itself that the amendment was absolutely necessary and 
satisfying itself that, it knew, within reasonable bounds, what legal 
results could be expected to flow from it. 


SUMMARY 


As stated above, it is thought that either the proposed amendment 
means nothing or it means much too much. In either case it has no 
business in the Constitution. 

It is impossible to tell from the text of the amendment whether it 
is intended to mean nothing or something, or, if the latter, what the 
something is. If the amendment is adopted, its meaning will depend 
on what interpretation is given it by the courts. In making their 
decision, the courts will be handicapped by a fragmentary and con- 
fusing legislative history. Years of litigation will be necessary before 
we can know for certain how much of the treaty power remains in the 
Constitution as written in 1789. 

If the proposed amendment is intended to do no more than declare 
the existing state of the law, then we are opposed to its adoption. 
The safeguards which have protected us from abuse in the past will 
serve as adequate safeguards in the future. The Constitution should 
not be cluttered up with unnecessary provisions. Furthermore, the 
Supreme Court might very well assign meaning to a vague provision 
which the Congress thought to be meaningless. There is a presump- 
tion against “amendments” which do not amend. 

It is impossible to tell what meaning and effect the proposal would 
have if adopted. It might be given much too much meaning and 
effect. This is especially true of the ‘three little words”; i. e., “any 
provision of.” They may be another “which clause” in sheep's 
clothing. They might be interpreted as overturning the important 
holding in Missouri v. Holland. 'They might cause the invalidation 
of whole series of our most vital treaties. 

On its face the proposed amendment would seem to be retroactive. 
Would it not then possibly invalidate many treaties in existence today? 
Wouldn’t there be among these many treaties which have been over- 
whelmingly approved in the last few years by many of the same 
Senators who favor the idea of some sort of an amendment? 

The amendment would appear to introduce into constituional law 
a new, and possibly disastrous, doctrine of separability. Treaties 
would presumably be measured, not against the Constitution as a 
whole, but against each and every provision, taken out of context. 

Executive agreements would be given a new constitutional dignity— 
with unknown results. 

The views of neither the administration nor other constitutional 
experts have been obtained before proceeding headlong with the 
approval of a newly worded amendment which might have the gravest 
consequences upon the future of our country. 

We cannot end our views better than by quoting a paragraph from 
а. эе сл editorial (March 7, 1956) in the Washington ost and Times 

erald: 
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The mere fact that no one knows what the Dirksen amendment means is a 
powerful argument against it. Its vice is much greater, however, than mere 
vagueness. Linked as it is with the more explicit Bricker amendments of recent 
memory, it stands as a grave threat to the solidarity of the free world and to our 
national security. It is a camouflaged maneuver designed to undermine American 
leadership in international affairs. The administration and the Congress can 
no more agree to impose this sort of paralysis than they could consent to dismantle 
our defense. 


The undersigned respectfully urges the Senate of the United States 
to reject the proposed constitutional amendment (S. J. Res. 1) as 
reported out by the Committee on the Judiciary. The Constitution 
is better without it, 
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